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POSTPONEMENT OF CONFERENCE 


Due to the conflict between the General Election 
Date and the dates of the Sixth Annual Con- 
| ference, the latter has been indefinitely post- 
poned. The annual meeting will be held in 


Ottawa, at a date in October to be announced 


later. 
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PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CHILD WELFARE WORK. 
Julia C. Lathrop. 


(Address before National Conference Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 2nd, 1926.) 

It is impossible for me to speak here without first thanking you for 
giving me the choice opportunity which is my warrant on this programme. 
For I know I am not mistaken in believing that the too generous words of 
members of this body caused my appointment as an assessor on the Ad- 
visory Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations. If I may ven- 
ture a suggestion which emphasizes my appreciation it is that when you 
next nominate an assessor you choose one with better command of foreign 
tongues than I possess; for of all our inherited retributions, the confusion 
due to the impudent Tower of Babel causes the most exasperating waste of 
time and common understanding. I have tried to invent some way of pre- 
senting my subject worthy the end of this wonderful week for I can hardly 
bear to be its lame and impotent conclusion since I have come here to re- 
port upon a rich experience you made possible. But finally I am reduced to 
no new way, only the old “egocentric” method of telling you how “it seems 
to me.” 

Perhaps I may first venture to explain what an assessor is, since in our 
country we have for the assessor a fixed definition and a painful compta- 
tion entirely irrelevant to the Child Welfare Committee. In this Committee 
assessors are persons added to the number of duly appointed government 
delegate members. Assessors are invited by the Secretary-General of the 
League to sit with the Committee—they do not vote but are allowed to 
share freely in the discussions and to sit with sub-committees. 

The session I attended was held in Geneva the last week of March. 
The voting membership in attendance included government delegates from 
Belgium, France, England, Spain, Italy, Roumania, Denmark, Japan and 
Poland. Assessors were present from France. England, Canada, Belgium 
and the United States. 

The Committee sat for six days, admirably cared for in the League’s 
headquarters, presided over with great fairness and consideration by the 
Spanish delegate and aided at every turn by the experience and extraordin- 
ary understanding of the permanent secretary of the Social Section, Dame 
Rachel Crowdy. 

The proceedings were conducted in both English and French with ex- 
treme courtesy to all; but at a cost of time and attention which must 
sorely have tried the patience of the majority of the Committee since they 
command at least three or four languages each. 

I shall not attempt to mention in detail the subjects discussed. Certain 
of them had to do with labor, with health, education, recreation, with vari- 
ous aspects of dependency and delinquency—the economic issue always 
looming in the background, The Child Welfare Committee has wisely re- 
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quested the appointment of 4iason’ members from -three other scientific 
services of the League;—the Internationat Labor Office, the Health Com- 
mission and the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation,—in order to* ensure 
harmonious study and avoid over-lapping.. One of ‘the matters to which 
much attention was given was the proposal of an international convention 
or agreement for the repatriation of, dependent.or delinquent children, who 
as refugees or otherwise may be living elsewhere than in the country of 
their legal residence,—a matter doubtless of immediate interest to both the 
country of sojourn and that of legal residence. The discussion was pains- 
taking and it was emphasized that the first consideration in every. instance 
must be the best interest of the individual child. This view of the question 
is not .without.a strong claim to the attention of every country which de- 
ports. children to countries of origin. 

This. Committee is new. It was set up under the Social Section of the 
League in 1925. Its purpose to. promote internationally the welfare of 
children and thus to aid the purpose of the League’s existence,—the peace 
of the. world—cannot be quickly accomplished; for it is plain that perma- 
nent, serviceable peace will be obtainable. only through successive genera- 
tions who add in turn some increment of vigor, wisdom and good- “will to 
the. accumulations of their predecessors. Its. method is that ‘of scientific 
research and publication in. the field of child welfare. Already its co-opera- 
ting audience is the populations of the fifty-five nation members of the 
League, 

“From this meeting I came away with an almost overwhelming sense of 
the power of the League’s Child Welfare Committee. Why? Two great 
reasons suggest themselves to me. 

First :-The creation of the Committee is timely, the world is ready for 
it. Is it net true that no study in the great search for that.true social order 
which the conception of.a. peaceful civilizaiton compels could just now be 
more sympathetically received than this of child welfare? A new interest 
in child. welfare exists throughout the world. Progress. has not gone far 
but already the old fatalism is being driven out by the sheer beginnings of 
scientific knowledge. Every quarter. of the globe is alert as never. before 
to the needs and rights of children and eager for practicable information. 
To illustrate. briefly :— 

On the Western Hemisphere South American countries are appropri- 
ating lavishly for elementary education, health measures and other phases 
of child care. They are concerned for the social protection of the. young 
and are interested in the social and economic matters which largely condi- 
tion child welfare. 

For some years the Pan-American Child Congress has-held periodical 
sessions in various South American countries. Last year the Conference 
was held in Chile and our government participated by sending a delegation. 
It should be added here that. the president of this Congress was Senor 
Valdes Valdes a distinguished Chilian known internationally as a: philan- 
thropist and a man of affairs. He has accepted an appointment as assessor 
on the League’s Child Welfare Committee although regrettably he could 
not attend the recent Geneva meeting. 

It will not be a digression in this connection to mention the fact that 
the next session of the Pan-American Child Welfare Congress is, to be held 


in Cuba probably in January, 1927. I am sure that President Lapp will ap- 
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point delegates from this body and we may hope that a large number will 
attend to participate in the Cuba Conference under our common title of 
Americans. 


We learn that a new department has been set up in the University of 
Uruguay with the purpose of research and publication in the field of Child 
Welfare and it is intended that this department under the auspices of. the 
University at Montevideo shall serve as the permanent organ of the Pan- 
American Child Congress. At this moment the Pan-American Red Cross 
is meeting in Washington and we know its deep interest in child welfare 
activities. 


With Mexico’s heroic efforts to protect and educate her children too 
few of us are fully acquainted. We know however that this recognition of 
the needs of children will form a great chapter in the history of Mexico's 
struggle for democratic freedom. 

With the efforts of Canada and our own country we are acquainted 
largely because there is no confusion of tongues between us. Canada sends 
to the Committee at Geneva as an assessor the Secretary of the Canadian 
Child Welfare Conference, Miss Charlotte Whitton, young, able, devoted. 


The new states of Europe have written new constitutions which differ- 
ing as they may in other respects show in common a new conception of 
the duty of the state to protect the young and perhaps this is the most pro- 
found indication we can cite of the growing interest in child welfare. 

England’s Education Act of 1918 is easily the greatest single piece of 
child welfare legislation of this period though it must wait for resources 
and much experimentation for full effect. 

China and Japan are aroused, as we know, to the injury of child labor 
and the necessity of elementary education. What courage is shown when 
Gandhi, of a great Brahmin family, gathers fifty children of the untouch- 
ables, sets up a school and educates them to a wholesome and admirable 
maturity with his own children. 

As to my second reason, I am sure our honored guest, Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, will not misunderstand if I try to make my point by an analogy 
which I should not use abroad but which fills my mind. I think it may 
make clear to this audience why I feel profound confidence in what may be 
accomplished through the Child Welfare Committee of the League. 

We in this country have various ideas about the League but we are 
fairly unanimous in regarding it as essentially a political organization. We 
have wrangled into print a literature of debates taken up largely with 
claims of achievements and counter charges of lack of power in the field 
of its political action. But while Geneva gives us daily new material for 
our political discussions pro and con she is also quietly doing something 
entirely different. Perhaps she is behaving with the strategy of the mother 
partridge whose drooping wing distracts attention from the object of her 
greatest solicitude. 

Geneva is setting up a series of scientific services of which this Ad- 
visory Child Welfare Committee is one. These services—Committees or 
Offices—have no authority to enforce their findings. That is their strength. 
They have a duty to discover and make known facts. A fruitful fact needs 


no compulsory legislation nor military sanction, nothing but a. chance to 
be used, 
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May I ask you to compare for a moment the structure and interests of 
the League with what has developed in our history? The League of Nations 
has been in existence for six years, the Child Welfare Committee for a 
twelve month. One hundred and fifty years ago thirteen small colonies 
separated by vast distances over an area now made small and intimate by 
the inventor had a common aim. They wanted the same thing, independ- 
ence. Because they were not strong enough to get it separately they some- 
what reluctantly united. They went into the war with jealousies and di- 
vergencies, Massachusetts arming first and Georgia and New York coming 
in last. They adopted the Constitution with some jealousies and divergen- 
cies,—New York eyeing the new document with doubt as to whether she 
would not do better to keep out and be a great nation singly. The differ- 
ences between the industrial systems of the North and South already were 
breeding trouble, but on the whole—all slowly determining that there was 
no mode of living save by agreement—they became one politically, a union 
now long accepted by all. If the news service from the United States to 
Europe one hundred and fifty years ago had had the rapidity and perhaps 
one may say the vivacity of today it would doubtless have gratified most of 
Europe to learn daily of the quarrels and difficulties between the colonies 
and later between the states, in that long ninety years from the Declaration 
of Independence to the close of the Civil War. Europe would have known 
that we were too feeble to succeed in creating a political’ solidarity. 

But in this same period and up to the present day as rapidly as science 
has bestowed new discoveries valuable to human life and vigor and happi- 
ness, our government has carried on under the protection of our political 
structure an increasing volume of scientific research and an equally grow- 
ing power of diffusing knowledge. 

Think of all the changes.and quarrels of political parties which have 
gone on engaging more or less happily the attention of many persons and 
most of our newspapers while, undisturbed by party changes—so long as 
the withering touch of the political trader in office was stayed—the scien- 
tific Bureaus of the Department of Agriculture and other Departments 
have enriched our fields, increased our powers and lifted slowly the stan- 
dard of living. The Department of Agriculture naturally saw first field and 
forest and directed its efforts to making the farmer more efficient but as 
the increase of applied science has helped to develop agriculture gradually 
the Department saw the mother and child in the house and began to send 
out women agents to teach by homely demonstration the arts of the house- 
hold. Is this trivial or a wise application of science? I need not remind 
you of the work of other scientific bureaus in our government such as the 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the 

sureau of Labor Statistics, the Woman’s Bureau. 

Do these slowly developed common services to the forty-eight states 
of our nation suggest the power of a League of Nations in this period of 

vastly accelerated communication to give at once—to its Child Welfare 
Committee, if you please-a power of world service effective beyond our 
imagination ? 

But let us not deceive ourselves—this pursuit and diffusion of knowl- 
edge is by no primrose path. It is a matter of endless exacting toil. The 
Child Welfare Committee has one obvious advantage :—it need make no 
converts to its cause, They are already made. All the parents of the 
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world are its willing eager audience if its skill and its gift of tongues en- 
ables it to make itself understood. “I am a father and like every father I 
want my child to go higher than me” I once heard an immigrant father say 
with unconscious but unforgetable eloquence. 

The highest type of scientific work is alone worthy the League. At 
no point in all the League’s undertakings is this truer than in the long 
reach of the Child Welfare Committee. But words creep unless some power 
gives them wings. This Committee must be equipped for its task. It should 
have the aid of those most accomplished in this field and it must have the 
physical equipment to make their work effective. All this is costly but it 
is permanent—and it is grotesquely cheap when set beside the sums year- 
ly demanded for the swiftly out-dated equipment for war. 

To return to the subject assigned to me :—“Our Participation in the 
International Efforts for Child Welfare :” Quite apart from the question of 
our country’s membership in the League of Nations can we not readily 
discover practical ways at once to promote the scientific work of the Ad- 
visory Child Welfare Committee if we care enough about the children of 
the world? 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES, SECOND QUARTER, 1926. 


In the Child Hygiene Section. 


The Pre-Natal Letter Service inaugurated in February seems to have 
met a very real need. Already, including supplies to the Provincial De- 
partments of Health, over 4,100 of these sets have been issued, while every 
mail brings an increasing number of requests. The Canadian Press,—the: 
big dailies, the weeklies, the monthlies, the specialized magazines—have 
all given us the most generous assistance in making the service known. 
The Federal Child Welfare Department and the Land Settlement Board 
have also co-operated warmly with us. As might be anticipated, this ser- 
vice has led to requests for extension of aid along other lines. An unusual- 
ly heavy number of requests for advice has reached us from isolated dis- 
tricts. These are immediately referred to the Provincial Departments of 
Health. 

Layette, Abdominal and Hose Support Patterns.—The large number 
of requests for these patterns has led us to arrange for the publication of 
specially designed and approved patterns for use in this field. Arrangements 
have been made for the collaboration of Health and Nursing Organisations 
in the adoption of model patterns, for these articles. Arrangements are also 
under way to have these patterns available through local clinics, and like 
services. 


Well Children Examination Forms.—These have been published, under 
the supervision of the Convener of the Section, and are available, in small 
quantities (up to 100 sets) free of charge, and larger quantities at less than 
cost price. They have already been utilized by three or four centres, and 
appear to be giving satisfaction. The forms, as issued, are designed for 
examination by a physician. Revised forms, for the use of nurses operating 
Child Welfare Conferences without supervision of a physician are now 
under way. 
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Posters.—Through negotiations now under way, it is hoped that the 
Council will be in a position to publish a series of at least three Canadian 
Child Welfare posters, this year. 

Health Rhymes.—If present plans mature, we hope to be able to have 
an attractively illustrated booklet of children’s rhymes, available for free 
distribution, for the Conference at Vancouver in September. 

The Child in Employment Section. 

A special effort is being made to obtain Canada’s adherence to the 
International Child Labour Conventions, as our responsibility, this year. 
To this end, the interest of various national organizations has been solicit- 
ed, and a special short bulletin is being issued carrying in chart form what 
measures are necessary within each province to permit of adherence to the 
Conventions. 

Education and Recreation Division. 

The “White List” of motion pictures for children has been completed. 
Many details regarding the publication remain to be adjusted, but it is 
hoped that this experiment, which has already aroused considerable inter- 
est, will be launched before the Conference. All members of this Section 
are being circularized in connection with the discussion of the details of 
last year’s report of this section, the adoption of which was adjourned to 
this annual meeting, to permit of intensive study. 

The Child in Need of Special Care. 

Delinquency.—Judge MacGill’s detailed pamphlet on “The Juvenile 
Court in Canada” has now been issued, and has met with a most favourable 
reception. 

Juvenile Immigration.—Preparations for the special study are almost 
complete. It is hoped it will be in process by the time this Bulletin is is- 
sued. 

Record Forms.—Considerable time has been devoted to the preparation 
of record forms for the use of child-caring agencies. These are now ready 
for press. The record is composed of two forms—the family record, and the 
child's record. (The medical history record will be handled by the Child 
Hygiene Section). It is proposed to issue a small leaflet of instructions on 
“The Why and How of the Record Form” for distribution with these 
forms, which will be issued on the same basis as the Well Children Forms. 
The Ethical and Spiritual Development of the Child. 

Through the activity of the Convener, thousands of The Children’s 
Charter have been distributed to the clergymen of various denomina- 
tions in Western Canada, with a letter from responsible Church officials 
asking for special sermons on the Ideals of the Charter and Canadian Child 
Welfare efforts. 

Membership from the British West Indies. 

The Council has been happy to admit on the rank of a provincial 
agency, the Infant Welfare Centre of Nassau, Bahamas, in which Mrs. 
Sidney Small, one of the executive members has been active for the last 
two winters. The Welfare Centre is administered by a Canadian nurse, 
Miss Jackson of Toronto, and is under the management of a Committee 
of ladies. The House of Assembly has voted an appropriation, on the 
basis of three years maintenance. It is the first Centre in the Colony and 
the Canadian Council is indeed proud to have this new British agency in 
the “South” Atlantic associated with it. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN CANADA, 1925, 


The ‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics has’ just issued ‘a preliminary’ re* 
port on Juvenile Delinquency in Canada for 1925. The total. number ‘of 
delinquents (8,739). shows:the very considerable increase over 1924, of 777, 
which is nearly ‘ten percent advance on the total of the’ previous’ ‘year 
(7,962). The ‘increase’ in boy delinquents has been at a slightly higher 
rate than for the’girl offenders. ‘Unfortunately some seventy per cent ‘of 
the increase is accounted for by an increase'in the number of major offences: 
However, the fact that 80% of the total’ delinquencies’ are: reported’ from 
nineteen principal cities of the Dominion is somewhat reassuring’ in’ con 
sideration of the increase in delinquents, for in view of this high percent- 
age it is‘only fair to conelude that some of the increase is ‘due to’ the coti- 
tinually improving and extending facilities for the care and provisioty: of 
juveniles in danger of becoming hardened offenders, which exist’ in these 
cities. 


Breaches of municipal by-laws, gang escapades, street wate etc., 
and many more seriotis delinquencies, which may ‘be prevented from re- 
curring, if detected early and brought under Court supervision, aré ‘much 
more apt to be located and recorded, when specialized juvenile delinquency 
services exist, than where they do not. 


In the increase in major offences, the predominating increase is. In 
theft; particularly the theft of money. Offences against the person, and 
offences against property with violence, have. decreased. Unfortunately, 
offences relating to immorality have substantially increased. 


The, statistics indicate an increasing tendency on the part of, the 
Courts.to release on reprimand. to suspend sentences, and to make offenders 
wards of the Court, all of which indicates, a greater reliance on. the proba- 
tion and supervisory services of the specialized court. 


The statistics on repeaters would seem to indicate the same. proportion 
of. recidivists,, year in and year out, and. would apparently. point tothe 
urgent necessity of. auxiliary services, to deal with this type,. for: it~is .al- 
together. probable, that it is.from this group, that. the Industrial Schools 
generally draw. their.content, and that.the penitentiaries in turn recruit that 
portion. of. their inmates, who have been through reformatory: institutions. 
Thus. we see the uninspiring spectacle of.a complete. series, of the services 
of the State, catching up, whirling over, and spewing. forth, without im- 
pression or. effect,..an. immutable residium for. which, entirely~ different 
machinery. should be designed and employed..Of, 4,722 juvenile offenders 
in 1924, 3,656 were guilty of their first offence, 550 of their: second, 233-of 
their third, 146 of. their fourth, and 137 of their fifth or more... In 1925, 
this proportion was practically constant. First offenders numbered 4,072 
of 5,246; second. offenders 598, third offenders 276, fourth Sends 139, 
and fifth (or more) offenders 161. 


Quoting from the report, the delinquency rates for the Dominion are 
thus summarized : 


“The lowest rate is in the Province of New Brunswick where there 
were only 97 delinquents for every 100,000 children of the same ages. The 
highest rate is in Manitoba, with 755: The next highest rates are in Ontario 
443-and ‘British Columbia 342, 
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Judging from the great variation of the figures in this column, it 
would appear that delinquency is greater in the provinces with the larger 
centres of population, and further, that in some provinces, probably the 
same provinces with large centres of population, delinquency, so far as is 
shown by court records, is more rigorously dealt with than in others.” 

It seems to us that this conclusion of the Bureau may well be open to 
question. It is more probable that the very low rate in New Brunswick is 
due, to an almost utter lack of any provision for juvenile delinquents, and 
for practical non-enforcement outside St. John and Moncton, of the 
Children’s Protection Act, while Manitoba and British Columbia have ap- 
parently high rates due to the fact that the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act is in 
force throughout both provinces, and that a. great proportion of the popu- 
lation of each province is located in the large cities of Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, where the Court services are especially well organized. Ontario 
has several Courts in the larger cities, and some of the towns and counties 
with the result that juvenile offenders are generally dealt with separately 
by actual Court action or by Probation and consequently figure in the 
returns. 

An interesting commentary on the possible relationship of immigration 
and juvenile delinquency is implicit in the fact that the delinquency rate for 
Canadian-born (which it must be remembered will include also all Canadian 
born children of foreign or British-born parents) offenders is only 312 per 
100,000, while the foreign-born rate is 323, and the British-born rate is 331 
per 100,000. This latter fact is explained by the Bureau by the statement 
that nearly two-thirds of our British-born (1921 Census) are urban dwell- 
ers, and thus in centres, where the offences of their children are more likely 
to be recorded. On this whole aspect of the statistics, the Bureau states: 

“As for Canadian-born and British-born the rates of juvenile delin- 
quency seem to be fairly parallel in the provinces where there is any con- 
siderable number of British-born children. Compare for example the rates 
of 434 Canadian-born and 411 British-born in Ontario, 189 Canadian-born 
and 186 British-born in Saskatchewan, 216 Canadian-born and 211 British- 
born in Alberta, 314 Canadian-born and 349 British-born in British Colum- 
bia. It seems difficult to account for the vast difference between 783 for 
Canadian-born and 450 for British-born in Manitoba, except on the assump- 
tion that. Winnipeg has a large number of Canadian-born children who are 
in no real sense Canadians. 

It may also be added that the laws relating to juvenile delinquency are 
naturally most enforced in urban communities where also special juvenile 
courts are most likely to exist. Now, the British-born population of Can- 
ada is proportionately much more largely urban than either the Canadian- 
born or the foreign-born. This large proportion of the British-born residing 
in urban communities accounts for the somewhat higher figure of juvenile 
delinquency among the British-born.” 

It is worth suggesting however that these figures be read in conjunc- 
tion with the tables of religion of the juvenile offenders. The Lutherans 
and the Methodists claim least offenders, with a rate of 34.4, and 34.5 per 
100,000 of the population. The Presbyterians, Anglicans and Baptists rank 
next (40.6, 44.7, 44.6 per 100,000) with the Roman Catholics sixth, with a 
rate of 65.6 per 100,000. There is then a tremendous jump to the 129.4 
offenders per 100,000 members of ~ Jewish faith, and 135.4 attributable 











to the Greek Church. These figures would seem to have an unmistakeable 
relationship to immigration, especially when we consider that these likely 
cover not only foreign-born children but Canadian-born children of foreign 
-born parents. The Salvation Army has the unenviable position of leading 
these statistics, with a rate of 182 per 100,000, but whether this is due to 
the fact that the Army carries its services to the most underprivileged 
groups in the community, or whether it is related, in part, to the results of 
some of its juvenile immigration activities can not be ascertained from the 
present figures. One fact, emerging from these statistics which should 
challenge the churches of the country is the fact that of the juvenile offend- 
ers, the religion of 230, or 1,188 per 100,000 was not given. It is generally 
true that where no religion is given the offender and his family have lost 
contact with church or religion, and his drift and plight are frequently re- 
lated to that fact. 

The preliminary statistics are sufficiently arresting to awaken our in- 
terest in the detailed report, which will not be available for some months. 
The Council has suggested that the Juvenile Delinquency statistics be pub- 
lished in a separate bulletin this year, distinct from the Criminal Statistics, 
and that a sufficient supply be printed, for wide distribution among social 
workers. There is no doubt that the juvenile delinquency statistics afford 
u» one of the few opportunities, of a compilation of Canadian social data on 
a national scale, and for this reason, it is urgently hoped, that the co-opera- 
tion of several individual Juvenile Courts, which are at present delaying 
the adoption of a uniform and detailed juvenile delinquency record form 
will be forthcoming before the 1926 statistics are collected. 


WHAT IS WRONG IN THE REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS? 


Following previous mention in the Bulletin of the apparently undue 
number of boys, passing after terms in the industrial schools, reformatory 
institutions or jail farms to the penitentiaries, the Council sought the co- 
operation of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries for the Dominion, in an 
effort to ascertain the exact degree of this problem, at the present time. 
The statistics General Hughes has supplied, after careful inquiry certainly 
demand the attention of all workers in the delinquency field. 

General Hughes has supplied the following information regarding 
the admittances to the penitentiaries in Canada, of young men who have 
served previous terms in other institutions. 

There were admitted, of this group to 





1923 1924 1925 Total in 3 Yrs. 

Kingston Penitentiary ........ 160 178 183 521 

Dorchester Penitentiary ...... 87 115 154 356 

Manitoba Penitentiary ........ 21 26 32 79 
British Columbia Peniten-. 

NOT sccsianinndacceain 60 62 62 184 

Saskatchewan Penitentiary. 44 55 48 147 

1287 


When one considers that these figures bear a very material relation to 
the total population of the reformatory institutions of the provinces classi- 
fied, it seems incumbent upon social workers in the delinquency field to 
make thorough inquiry as to what institutions send forward their former 
inmates in such numbers to the penal institutions of the country, and why 
such an apparently large number come forward, 





GAith the National Members 


THE NATIONAL CHAPTER, I.0.D.E., ANNUAL REPORT, 1925-26. 


The finest of co-operation with all other agencies in the community, 
and a splendid disposition to assist them by financial contribution without 
insisting upon public recognition of their part therein has characterized an 
exceptionally good year in the Child Welfare work of the Daughters of the 
Empire. We quote from the report to the National Convention at St. John: 

“In order to give the members themselves some concept of the amount 
of constructive national work being done in this field of our work, an effort 
has been made this year to obtain uniform reports on the activities of the 
Chapters, both primary and provincial. Naturally, we can report only 
small progress this year, but the Committee is anxious that next year we 
shall be able to submit a comprehensive, uniform report. To this end this 
year, after careful examination of the provincial reports of other years a 
four page questionnaire form was drawn up for the use of primary Chap- 
ters in reporting their child welfare work. The National Executive ap- 
proved the form and it was distributed to the provincial conveners. The 
form has been very carefully prepared and is meant to be inclusive of all 
possible lines of child welfare work in which any Chapter might conceiv- 
ably be interested. This was done with “malice aforthought,” our idea 
being that the form itself might suggest work along different lines to the 
primary Chapters. On the other hand, it is inclusive enough to provide for 
complete report along the lines of any Chapter’s work. Some of the 
provinces have responded admirably to this form of return. There is 
naturally room for improvement in the form as used, and the Committee 
would welcome suggestions as it is proposed to send a second set of similar 
forms to all primaries as early in the present year as possible. If the 
child welfare conveners in the primaries or the Regents, if there are no 
child welfare conveners, would read through the form of report early in 
the Chapter year, we are satisfied that it would have a quickening effect on 
the Order’s child welfare effort throughout the Dominion. 


Ontario—Convener, Mrs. A. H. Malcolmson, St. Catharines. 


The Ontario Convener has attempted to summarize the actual financial 
disbursement on child welfare, made by the 300 primary Chapters during 
the year. The total reaches the splendid sum of $40,000. This is in addition 
to all other activities of the Chapters. Including activities that cannot be 
reported financially, the child welfare services of the Chapters have touched 
some 7,500 to 8,000 children in the year. The vast proportion of the money 
raised went directly to the support of hospitals and sanitaria, a very 
generous portion was spent in the milk funds of the various Chapters. 
Several hundreds of dollars were distributed through various channels as 
family relief, while an equal amount went towards special family assistance 
at Christmas. Contributions in other centres went to the support of public 
health nurses and a large amount of similar assistance is represented by 
the generous expenditure on maternity aid. Fresh air funds and play- 
grounds in various centres benefit substantially from I.0.D.E. money. 
Children’s clinics and crippled children are also strongly supported by dif- 
ferent Chapters. The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are considerably 
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assisted by grants in aid. Miscellaneous activities of various kinds con- 
sume a large share of the financial outlay. They are as varied as the need 
itself. Some Chapters are supporting individual wards of the Children’s 
Aid, etc., that they may be boarded in private homes and brought up under 
normal circumstances in a normal home life. Others are paying for teach- 
ers to give some tuition once or twice weekly to shut-in or crippled child- 
ren. Others have advanced money for experiments in various child wel- 
fare efforts, which have later been taken over by the responsible authori- 
ties. Dental aid has been extended when needed. Special arrangements 
have been made in some cases to cover special circumstances, where a child 
or family might otherwise enter an institution. 

The excellent Ontario report records the work of only 113 out of 300 
Chapters. It is probable that twenty or thirty thousand dollars more 
has been expended in this work than is here represented. 


Quebec—Convener, Mrs. C. M. deR. Finnis, Quebec City. 


Mrs. Finnis has taken charge of the work in Quebec with enthusiasm 
and energy. She has a strong provincial Committee and is endeavouring to 
obtain working Committees, study groups, or representatives on study 
groups, in the various communities in which the Chapters are organized. 
Every social agency engaged in child welfare work in Quebec will hope 
for the realization of Mrs. Finnis’ project for a more informed public 
opinion on these matters. 

The variety of work is remarkable and again characterized by its 
strong, financial support of the agencies doing child welfare work. Sub- 
scriptions to child welfare agencies, to hospitals, to hostels and orphanages, 
to convalescent homes, to fresh air camps, to rest homes, to clinics, to day 
nurseries, to institutions for tubercular children, run into thousands of 
dollars. Some of the primary Chapters record single donations of hun- 
dreds of dollars to one undertaking alone. One Chapter in Quebec es- 
tablished and continued to supervise a clinic. Another Chapter supports 
a clinic, at which its members work, but which they leave to other super- 
vision. Another Chapter administers an excellent summer camp with the 
strong support of sister Chapters. Some of the Chapters do the home visit- 
ing attendant on their assistance in money and supplies to needy families. 
Several Chapters endow and support cots in various institutions. Lay- 
ettes and clothing of various kinds are sent to several institutions and to 
needy families. Other Chapters pay for rests for worn-out mothers, or for 
treatment and holidays for sick children. 


Nova Scotia—Convener, Mrs. Geoffrey Morrow, Halifax. 


The primary Chapters have responded excellently in returning the 
classified reports. Their returns indicate what may be taken for granted, 
viz., that where the Chapters are active and interested themselves, the child 
welfare work of the community is generally provided for to a much greater 
degree than in those localities where the Chapters report little or nothing. 
If a community itself is apathetic, the Chapter generally reflects the fact. 
Some of the Nova Scotia communities as well as many in other provinces 
seem to need some force to “stab them broad awake” to their child welfare 
responsibilities. Mrs. Morrow has given herself up with remarkable single- 
ness of purpose to the crusade for the Care of the Feeble-Minded, and is 
carrying the Chapters with her in determined propaganda in this field, 
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The principal child welfare work done during the year was the sup- 
port of the I.0.D.E. Home for Mentally Defective girls. All the Halifax, 
one Dartmouth and four outside Chapters contributed to this worthy ob- 
ject. 

The Government has been approached on this subject and asked to 
make a complete survey of the Province, and after that to erect a suitable 
institution for the proper care of these unfortunate people. 

The Halifax Mental Hygiene Society and the Local Council of Women 
are working in co-operation on the matter. 

Other Child Welfare work has been undertaken such as supplying milk 
for under-nourished children, breakfasts for school children, payment for 
medical treatment, support of clinics, endowment of cots in hospitals, 
furnishing a babies’ ward, gifts of clothing and food at Christmas, cloth- 
ing for I.O.D.E. Home and Welfare Bureau, V.O.N. work among children, 
support of Jean Veinot, a blind, deaf and dumb protégé, clothing for blind 
child, care of tubercular Indian children, Children’s Aid, Boy Scouts, and 
two Chapters contributed to Rainbow Haven, a summer camp for crippled 
children and another Chapter assisted Vera Dumaresgq, a blind child, one of 
the victims of the Halifax explosion. 

It is impossible to quote any total figure for the Nova Scotia expendi- 
ture in 1925-26, but it is to the credit of this Province that in Chapter after 
Chapter reporting, the contributions to Child Welfare alone averages more 
than ten dollars per member for the year. 


New Brunswick—Convener, Mrs. H. B. MacDonald, Chatham, N.B. 


There has been one outstanding effort in Child Welfare work in our 
Province this year in which the Chapter can figure very materially in de- 
monstrating the worth of the service to the children concerned, though the 
undertaking is not primarily ours. I refer to the survey that has been 
carried on in New Brunswick re handicapped children. This survey was 
made possible by the co-operation of the Junior Red Cross with the Board 
of Education and the Rotary Club. Through the forms and letters sent 
out by our Junior Red Cross Supervisor to every school teacher in New 
Brunswick, each letter bearing the signature of our Chief Superintendent 
of Education, it was found that we have over eight hundred of these 
children in our province. Some are beyond our help; some are already hav- 
ing everything possible done for them through the Junior Red Cross and 
the Shriners. The I.0.D.E. along with other organizations having child 
welfare as a part of their programme, are planning to co-operate so that not 
one child may lack the care it needs. 

As the outcome of Medical Inspection in our schools many of our 
Chapters are co-operating with other organizations in supporting Dental, 
Tonsil, and Adenoid Clinics, also free milk to many under-nourished school 
children. Glasses, too, have been provided in some cases. 

Many of our Chapters contribute to Public Health Nursing Service— 
the Municipal Chapter in St. John wholly supports one nurse for child 
welfare work. They also supply a teacher for children at the East St. John 
T.B. hospital; contribute to the Lady Byng Fresh Air Camp for under- 
nourished children, Health Centre for Child Clinics, milk for free Kinder- 
gartens, the Orphanage, Children’s Aid Society and assist greatly in the 
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children’s sewing for the emergency supplies for the Red Cross and Associ- 
ated Charities. 

Moncton Chapters assumed for some time during the winter the care 
of four homeless children and did much relief work as well. 

Some of our Chapters have made considerable effort to have the com- 
pulsory school law enforced in their communities. 

Over $4,000 has been reported spent by the Chapters this year in 
child welfare work in New Brunswick. This, however, is not a true esti- 
mate as so many Chapters have failed to report. This does not include 
general relief work or the Christmas Cheer provided by nearly every 
Chapter to needy children. 

The infant mortality rate in our Province continues to be of deep con- 
cern to all interested. Our chief medical inspector reports that while the 
figures for 1925 have not yet been completed, he doubts there will be little 
change over last year; our rates may be a fraction less than 100 per 1,000 


 - births. 

» ¢ oe Schools for retarded children have been started in St. John and pre- 
parations are being made to open one in Fredericton, also in Moncton next 
term. 

Legislation looking to the care of the feebleminded and the institution 
of mothers’ allowances is under consideration, but it is unlikely that any 
action will be taken at the present session. 

In seven districts in the Province we have public nursing service and 
child welfare clinics are carried on in each. 

Girl Guides and Boy Scouts companies are found quite generally 
throughout the province; other like societies function where they are not 
organized. The Chapters help out financially in the work. 

Splendid hospital facilities exist in most of our towns and they give 
their generous support in helping with remedial work for needy children. 

The Junior Red Cross has done much in the treatment of crippled 
children and in raising the health standard of our schools. It takes a very 
important place in the child welfare work in our province. 

Our people generally seem to be getting a new conception of child 
welfare work and are beginning to recognize the responsibility of the 

<- State toward the child. We have much to do in New Brunswick, but we feel 

"7 2 at least that we have made a start and take courage. 


Manitoba—Convener, Mrs. W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg, Man. 


The Province of Manitoba now has possibly the best children’s code 
in Canada. A magnificent opportunity is offered to the Chapters in co- 
operating with the new child welfare committees of the Provincial Child 
Welfare Board, which are to be created in every municipality. 

No financial summary of the provincial work is possible but the 
variety and extent of the work indicates generous outlays. Contributions 
to various agencies, the maintenance in their own homes of children, who 
might otherwise be in institutions, and the usual large proportion of gifts 
in clothing and food characterize the provincial work. As might be ex- 
pected the frequency of assistance to new settlers and their children dis- 
tinguishes the reports of these Chapters from those of the other provinces. 
One Chapter alone supplied clothing to no less than 600 new Canadians last 
year, while many Chapters include records of special services in this field, 
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one sending 800 articles to this group of children. Library services, the 
award of medals, and similar activities are included in this field of effort. 
A like effort has been the encouragement of British films in the theatres 
of the province. The,J.O.D.E. is indeed the agency to give attention to this 
need for there is no more subtle force at work today in the social life of the 
‘country than the motion picture. 


Alberta—Convener, Mrs. B. E. Canniff, Calgary, Alta. 

Alberta reports the most encouraging year in child welfare in the 
Order’s story, and so it should be, for was not a Calgary baby adjudged 
the finest baby in the Empire at Wembley in 1925, and a Red Deer baby 
second in 1924? 

The Edmonton Chapters are active along all lines of work, concen- 
trating especially on assistance to needy mothers and auxiliary work to the 
Children’s Aid. Lethbridge supports a ward in the Galt hospital, which it 
maintains exclusively for the sick children of the district. During the past 
year 200 children received treatment in this ward. Red Deer has been active 
in work for the mentally deficient but at the same time has been of no small 
assistance to the New Hebridean settlers in this area. Calgary Municipal’s 
Sylvan Lake Sick Children’s Camp is known throughout Alberta, but by 
no means comprises the child welfare effort of the I.0.D.E. in the city. No 
less than 48 children were maintained through the winter by another Chap- 
ter, while 150 altogether were maintained by the other Chapters during the 
winter. Each Chapter in the City has a child welfare convener who visits 
the children in the hospital regularly bringing them books, toys, flowers, 
etc. The combined Chapters furnished and equipped an eight-bed ward 
in the Salvation Army Maternity Hospital. Lacombe, Innisfail and Empress 
Chapters have been active in relief work and in organizing recreation for 
the children of their communities. 


Saskatchewan—Convener, Mrs. W. J. Stewart, Pense, Sask. 


Saskatchewan’s achievement this year has been the opening of a sum- 
mer camp at Lumsden Beach, for delicate children, who would not other- 
wise have enjoyed an outing. Several of the Chapters have given help of 
different kinds to new Canadians. Relief work to needy families, assistance 
to crippled children, and contributions of money or goods to community 
effort in child welfare characterise the all too short report of service, en- 
thusiastically rendered by many small but keen prairie Chapters. Your 
Convener cannot close the section of the prairie provinces’ report without 
commenting on the splendid and consistent level, at which it has been 
maintained throughout the last four years. There has been drought and 
hail, good crops and bad, prosperity and need in the West, but evenly and 
unfalteringly the Chapters have carried on. It seems the darker the out- 
look, the greater has been their effort to meet harder circumstances. 


British Columbia—Convener, Mrs. R. D. Hawkshaw, Chilliwack, B.C. 


Besides the usual type of family relief, maintenance of needy children, 
assistance to crippled children, milk funds, etc., some of the British Colum- 
bia Chapters record unique activities. One Chapter has been supplying the 
various children’s institutions with flags to fly on national holidays, and 
another has paid the salary of a physical culture instructress for the girls 
in one of the schools. Another supplies the school children throughout 
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the winter with hot cocoa. Several Chapters have welcome and welfare 
work, among the new settlers, as a very active part of their programme. 
Geographically, as one goes East to West in this report the province of 
sritish Columbia ranks last. Your national Convener is glad to be relieved 
of ranging the Provinces in order of merit for there is no last. There 1s, 
however, need and opportunity for further advance and because the Order 
is progressive your Committee ventures to offer these suggestions for the 
work in 1926-27. 

Recommendations. 

1. The circulation (immediately after the annual meeting) to all 
primary chapters of the questionnaire, drawn up this year not only that 
it may serve as a uniform record for the work throughout Canada but in 
the hope that it will suggest possible activities in this field to the local 
Chapters. 

2. That a copy of the “Aims and Objectives in the Child Welfare 
Field, 1925-30” adopted by the Canadian Conference on Child Welfare be 
forwarded with the questionnaire, that the local conveners or corresponding 
officers may become familiar with the general trends in this field. 

3. That the Order definitely endorse and actively support as part of 
its child welfare programme all efforts directed towards the encourage- 
ment of good British and Canadian films in the motion picture theatres 
of the Dominion, and that a special effort be made to secure the exhibition 
of such films (particularly those of historical appeal) on national holidays, 
etc. 

4. That the Order do not declare itself on the matter of Communistic 
Sunday Schools until the fullest possible and definite information on the 
subject has been obtained through the various official channels open to us. 

5. That the Order encourage through its Immigration, Child Welfare 
and Education Committees every effort towards the welcome and welfare 
of new settlers to Canada, and that it accept as its special responsibility 
assistance towards the settler from the British Isles. Your Committee make 
this recommendation realizing that it falls properly within the scope of 
the Immigration Committee but in view of the fact that present govern- 
ment policy is concentrating on family immigration feels that attention 
should be drawn to the child welfare aspects of the problem. 

6. That the Order record its appreciation of the restriction of unac- 
companied juvenile immigration to Canada to children over fourteen and 
commends to the Primaries the desirability of befriending and assisting 
the ‘teen age immigrant in the Canadian community. 

7. That the Order commends to the Provincial Chapters for the year 
1926-27 special effort to obtain adherence from Canada to the International 
Child Labour Conventions, realizing that such action can only be taken by 
the Federal government when the provinces have incorporated the Con- 
ventions into provincial legislation on the subject. In recommending this 
action, the National Chapter instructs the provincials to familiarize them- 
selves with the minor changes essential in the laws of their respective 
provinces to obtain Dominion uniformity along the lines of the Conven- 
tions. 

In urging this action the Committee desires to point out that these 
Conventions have been discussed and agreed to by the International Labour 
Conferences, representing employers, and employees, and government dele- 








gates of all countries in the League of Nations; that representatives of the 
Canadian government, employers and employees were present and agreed to 
the Conventions ; that the laws and practices of the Canadian provinces are 
almost without exception equal to, or an advance on the International Con- 
ventions, but that in the absence of Dominion uniformity, Canada must con- 
tinue to be ranked internationally with Persia, India, and many other coun- 
tries, in her treatment of child labour because she has not yet ratified the 
Conventions. The Committee deems it a national and imperial service to ob- 
tain Canada’s adherence to these Conventions that no one of the British Do- 
minions, and least of all our own Dominion, should be ranked internation- 
ally as below the accepted world standard in the treatment of child labor 
in industry and agriculture. 

8. That the Order commend to the Primary Chapters the importance, 
in the interests of citizenship as well as of child welfare, ,of assisting in lo- 
cating and helping all crippled or shut-in children deprived of educational 
services. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND THE JUNIOR RED CROSS. 


The war with its decimating loss of human life and its impairment for 
two and three generations of some of the child life born in its shadow, in 
the war areas, has nevertheless emphasized as generations of educational 
effort could not have done, the place of that child life in the economy of 
nations. This emphasis has brought into bold relief, not only the child’s 
claim to be well born and to be given a chance of survival after birth by 
decent health conditions and care, but has also directed attention to cer- 
tain phases of life, wherein social waste was winnowing broad furrows. 
On this continent and especially in this country, no phase of this needless 
social waste has received greater and more measurably effective attention 
since the war than the care of the handicapped child. Especially has the 
child suffering form remedial defect been the focus of attention with most 
inspiring results for him and the workers on his behalf. The elimination 
of individual suffering and of social waste among this group of children is 
not exactly measurable, but the fact that there is hardly a community 
wherein some child has not been served bears witness to the appeal this 
group has made to the public imagination, and the degree with which ex- 
isting organizations have been able to render the application of this human 
sympathy effective. The service clubs;—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Gyro, 
Hundred Club, etc.—the fraternal societies, the women‘s organizations, 
especially the Women’s Institutes and the Daughters of the Empire have 
been most active in this field. In most cases, not only the actual handicap 
of the child, but subsequent handicaps in educational training, etc., result- 
ing from the initial physical handicap have received attention. 

In the entire field, however, there is one organization of whose pre- 
dominant contribution both in volume of cases and in variety of services, 
there would not be serious question—and that is the Canadian Junior Red 
Cross. It was a fine and inspiring idea, in the formation of these groups, 
to direct the attention of strong, healthy, eager childhood to the claims 
of its own members, suffering from handicap. The wisdom of that judg- 
ment of youth’s warm impulses and potential energy has been amply vin- 
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dicated. Through the courtesy and co-operation of the Director, Miss Jean 
Browne, the Council has been supplied with a full statistical report of the 
tremendous volume of work accomplished in this field since the Junior 
Red Cross began its work. 

“The following cases have been treated through the Fund of the 
Junior Red Cross since the beginning of the peace-time programme up to 
the end of 1925. These cases have covered a wide range of diagnosis but 
may be summed under a general heading as,— 

Orthopaedic Cases. 

Defective Vision. 

Enlarged Tonsils and Adenoids. 
General Medical and Surgical Cases. 
Dental Cases. 





General Dental 
BI TI iiss sarniicasentnctsiccinscciestiai 39 cases 
he a a a = * 
III itis ccistiisnsiniansanicrenicrst acacia in 7,000 
SN ec a ea 544 “ 5,000 
RI ite stains icant ocean een 1,000 “ 
RI eicsiadhwaiseuiidhsnosuniaamniieiiienetaannl iD” 
BE IIE vcaticxinccsiaticsiacciinsticniesnteindinancn _— 
TR TOI seistiiiiiisoe insect rae, a 
POA, sees kethe tind teal een eeeniel = * 
OE oink i ae kate cae 4146 “ 12,000 


In addition to this, the Senior Red Cross in Alberta through their 
Soldiers’ and Children’s Home, boarded and educated 219 children. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan are the only provinces that operate special 
Junior Red Cross Hospitals. In the other provinces the cases are treated 
through the hospitals already existing. The Junior Red Cross hospitals 
have class rooms and a school teacher on the staff. 

In the Province of New Brunswick the Senior Red Cross Society has 
had travelling clinics for the treatment of handicapped children, These 
have been operated by the Department of Public Health but paid for from 
Red Cross funds, and during the time since they have been in operation 
there have been 344 nose and throat operations and 376 dental cases 
treated. 

In Nova Scotia, Caravan Clinics have operated since 1920 for children. 
Since the report on these caravans does not fit in to any other list, a sepa- 
rate summary of it is appended. 


Totals from 1920 to 1924 inclusive :— 


EE Ti CI ihre iain ener nichs ove dabiiMedihdgs 50 
EE Be Ee FI vesiilinidinit pets vinsctsinppdindinibcana 154 
Fotal No. patvents: medacal. 2.212. 3,837 
Tetel No. patients. dental) ........12sn crs 9,095 
"TOO FO: CHC nese icinendaeest 807 
Foetal No, T.. and A. operations <2... 404 


Training of Handicapped Children. 
In connection with the Council’s slowly organizing effort to have edu- 
cational] facilities extend to children debarred by handicap or isolation from 
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such opportunity, the Junior Red Cross were good enough to supply the 
following statistics in respect to cases discovered during their work. 


“Children Treated Through the Junior Red Cross Whose Handicaps Pre- 
vented Their Having Access to Educational Facilities.” 


3ritish Columbia 
Alberta 


previous to entering Junior Red Cross Hospital. There is a teacher on the 
staff of the Junior Red Cross Hospital in Calgary. 

Saskatchewan.—A correspondence school in connection with the De- 
partment of Education has been established to provide education for cases 
not having access to educational facilities. 

Manitoba.—Orthopaedic cases undertaken by the Junior Red Cross in 
Manitoba are sent to the Children’s Hospital. In 1922, 1923, and part of 
1924, the patients in the Winnipeg Children’s Hospital had regular teach- 
ing in elementary school subjects and handicraft. At the end of that time 
the teacher had to be discharged owing to lack of finances. In 1925 the 
Shriners took on the Junior Red Cross orthopaedic cases and they are 
making arrangements for education for their patients. 

Ontario.—No information. 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 
during disability. All are back at school now. 

Nova Scotia—In Nova Scotia, many of the cases treated had had no 
education and all were behind in their school work. 

Prince Edward Island : 

The full measurement of Canadian effort in meeting this problem can- 
not be visioned even by statistical record. Its contribution will become 
gradually apparent in the improved health, lessened incidence of defect, 
and reduced contributory unemployment, dependency, ill-health and adult 
incapacity of this generation of young life, when it too, passes into the 
young manhood and womanhood of the state. 


CHILD WELFARE AND THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION COUNCIL 
OF CANADA. 


A Canadian Junior Programme. 

One of the many activities of the Children’s Work Board of the Re- 
ligious Education Council of Canada is the preparation of helps tor 
strengthening the Junior Department of the Sunday School and making 


provision especially for the week-day religious education of children nine, 
ten and eleven years of age. For several years there have been demands 
for just such a programme, and these demands are being met through the 
publishing of a Canadian Junior Manual and a Canadian Junior pro- 
gramme in a series of three books which provide, when used in conjunction 
with proper instruction and training in the Sunday Session of the Church 
School, a fairly complete programme of religious training for the home, 
church and school, touching as nearly as possible, all phases of the life 
of the average Junior child, This programme is now being used in many 
parts of Canada, . 
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It is not planned to duplicate the work of the Sunday session but 
rather to supplement it, helping to carry over its teachings into the every- 
day affairs of the child’s life and in training through actual experiences in 
life situations, Junior citizens of the Kingdom of God. In supplementing 
the work of the Sunday session, it aims to deal largely with those phases of 
life which cannot ordinarily be touched upon or reached definitely in the 
limited time of that period. In the Canadian Junior Manual, which is to be 
used in conjunction with this Book, will be found a fuller explanation of 
the needs of the Junior child and how these needs may be met by carefully 
planned Sunday and Week-day work and co-operation of home, church 
and school. 


That the need for such additional training is being realized increasing- 
ly is evidenced by the demand for programmes that may be used through 
the week by the Church School, Mission Bands, Daily Vacation Schools 
and by other organizations of a similar kind. It is hoped that the pro- 
gramme may meet the needs of many of these groups, although planned 
primarily for the ordinary Sunday School class of Junior children. 

The Programme Outlined. 


Stated specifically, the purpose of this Programme is to lead the Jun- 
ior child to explore God’s world for the purpose of locating and fulfilling 
his place therein according to the pattern of the child Christ Jesus, whe 
“grew and became strong: he was filled with wisdom and the favour of 
God was upon him.” Luke 2:40 (Moffatt). 


The Programme is planned as a series of “Explorations” which are 
carried out through activities decided upon by the group, and the results of 
their findings are entered on code-cards and constitute a real Code of 
Living. The entire programme centres about the Code and the living out of 
its terms. Each child decides which items will be entered on his own card, 
while the general activities of the group are planned in conference with 
the leader. Thus each part of the programme may be undertaken as a real 
“project.” The Programme Books provide more material than can be used 
by any one group, so that each may select therefrom, or from any other 
source, that which is necessary for their projects. 


Three main Explorations are planned, which may be used singly or 
consecutively, covering the three years of the Junior period. While they 
may be used as a closely graded programme, any one of them may be 
used with Juniors of any age, and any group may begin with the Explora- 
tion that most appeals to them. Any one may be undertaken with a class 
of mixed ages, and several classes may meet together for part of each 
session, although the construction and code work is best conducted in small 
groups of not more than ten. It is usually best to keep boys and girls sep- 
arate because of the sex aversion of that age. The leader may be the 
Church School teacher or any other available person who is fitted for the 
work. 

1. Explorations in God’s World Round About Us. This Exploration 
deals with the home, church, community and national life of the Junior, 
and through it he builds his own code of Daily Living. 

2. Explorations in the Land in Which Jesus Lived. This is planned to 
be a project study of the Life of Christ, dealing especially with his boy- 
hood and the environment in which He lived, and developing also a con- 











ception of the Kingdom He came to found and for which He lived and 
died, Jesus’code of living forms a central part of this Exploration. 

3. Explorations in Other Parts of God’s World. The third Explora- 
tion deals with child life in other lands than our own, and helps in the 
building of a code of World Brotherhood. 

Each Exploration is published in a book of the same name, this book 
being the second of the series. Canadian Junior Manual, a little handbook 
of Junior Methods, contains additional material that may be used with any 
of the Programme books. 

Organization. 

While no further organization is required than already exists in ‘the 
Sunday School, with its Junior classes, it is suggested that each class ap- 
point or elect two officers, who shall undertake simple duties under the di- 
rection of the teacher. These roughly correspond to president and secre- 
tary, who may perform such duties as regularly fall to these officers, ex- 
cept that they should have much less responsibility and more help than in 
older classes. The following plans are more fully explained in the Canadian 
Junior Manual, a copy of which should be in the hands of the teacher be- 
fore commencing this work. 

For Boys’ Classes. 

Name—EXPLORERS. 

Purpose—To explore God’s world with the purpose of locating and 
filling their places therein, according to the pattern of the child Christ 
Jesus, who “grew and became strong: he was filled with wisdom and the 
favour of God was upon him.”—Luke 2 :40. 

Class Officers.—Each class shall have an adult leader (teacher) known 
as the Guide, and two class officers, Captain and Recorder (President and 
Secretary). These should be changed at least twice a year, so that all may 
have the training incidental to such offices. 

Insignia——Explorers’ Pin—On a maple leaf is a circle representing 
God’s world. In it is a compass pointing to a star, representing the Junior 
steadfastly following the example of the boy Christ as the compass always 
points to the North Star. In the outer circle is the name Explorers. 

Initiation —An impressive initiation ceremony is given in the Canadi- 
an Junior Manual. 

For Girls’ Classes. 

Name.—GOLDEN KEY. 

Purpose.—To investigate God’s world for the purpose of locating and 
filling their places therein according to the pattern of the child Christ 
Jesus, who “grew and became strong; he was filled with wisdom and the 
favour of God was upon Him.” They will build up for themselves, in doing 
this, a Code of Christian Living, which may prove the golden key to a 
happy, successful Christian life. 

Class Officers.—Teacher and two officers, president and secretary. 


Insignia.—Pin, in form of a golden key, with the word Canada on it.’ 


Initiation.—Story of the Golden Key (In Canadian Junior Manual.) 

Note.—Manual, pins and the three books of programme plans (of 
which this is the second) may be obtained from any of the Canadian pub- 
lishing houses. The cost of the Manual is 25 cents, and the pins, in enam- 
elled metal gilt, 25 cents each. 

Size of Groups.—This Programme is planned for the ordinary Junior 
class of not more than ten macnn If several classes wish to meet at 
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the same time, the session may be held as on Sunday, with the first part 
of the session under one leader, after which the classes separate for code 
and construction work. Mission Bands and other Junior organizations 
may use this programme by securing additional leaders for the group 
work. The Manual contains other plans by which co-ordination of the 
Programme with existing organizations may be effected. 

Time of Meeting.—After school or on Saturday afternoon is the best 
time for Junior groups, although some meet after supper, from seven to 
eight. Local conditions will determine the most suitable time for each 
particular group. 

Mrs. Palmer G. Burgess. 


POSTPONEMENT OF CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE 


When the Dominion Election was announced for September fourteenth, 
it was evident that our Conference could not proceed for the dates arranged, 
viz. the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th. On the president’s instructions, the 
British Columbia members were consulted who advised postponement 
until next year, preferably May, but a visit to the West by the secretary 
this autumn if possible. The whole matter was then referred to the 
executive, only eight of the twenty-five of whom could attend the annual 
meeting if held before October. Some of the speakers could not transfer 
to these dates. Several members of the executive, especially in the West, 
advised that it would be impossible for them to get publicity, and the 
interest of individuals and agencies necessary to ensure good attendance 
in the two or three weeks immediately preceding, or following the election, 
and that it was, therefore, doubtful whether the Conference would really 
achieve much educational or beneficial result in the West, and that as this 
was the first time of meeting at the Coast, judged from this point of view 
the meeting would be a failure. The educational effect of the Conference 
throughout Canada in press notice of its discussions and findings would 
also be largely lost, for no preliminary announcements of any length could 
be featured around election time, and consequently not sufficient interest 
would be aroused to get us good “readers” at the time of the meeting. As 
the Conference is the biggest single educational undertaking of the Council 
in the year, these facts would make the meeting a failure from the point 
of view of propaganda work. 

Therefore, following the opinion of the great majority of the executive, 
some of the speakers, the Deputy Minister of Health, and Judge MacGill of 
the Vancouver Committee, and later advice from Dr. Young, Chairman of 
the British Columbia Committee, it has been decided to postpone the Con- 
ference until 1927, to a date and month to be settled after the Secretary’s 
visit to the Coast, but probably to May, 1927. The same programme and 
speakers as already agreed upon will form the Conference, as far as 
possible. 


CHALLENGE SHIELD COMPETITION 
Imperial Baby Week, London, England. 
One of the very interesting events of the Wembley Exhibition in 
London, England, during 1924 was the Empire Baby Contest which was 


organized and carried through by the Central Council for Infant and Child 
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Welfare of London England with central office at 117 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. I was named as a member of the Committee in charge of making 
the decision as to the winners of the prizes and was naturally very much 
pleased when a Canadian child took the prize for second place in the List. 

This interesting experience encouraged the Central Council to try 
again and a second contest was held in 1925. The outstanding feature of 
this form of contest lies in its educative value as the efforts of the Council 
are directed towards promoting right ideas concerning Parenthood and 
Child Welfare. 

The National Baby Week Council has now ventured upon a scheme 
more extensive upon the whole and yet in each particular instance more 
local. A Silver Challenge Shield (donated by the “News of the World”) 
is to be awarded annually for the most effective Baby Week Campaign 
held throughout the Empire exclusive of the British Isles. Though the 


conditions may vary throughout the Empire, each campaign will be judged — 


upon its merits, in relation to the way it is devised to meet the needs and 
the circumstances of the district which it is to cover. 

As the award will not be announced until July 1st 1927 those who are 
interested in this matter may wish to have the full information concerning 
the required regulations, the full text of which as set forth by the National 
Baby Week Council is given as follows: 

1. A Baby Week Committee may be formed by any municipal or 
voluntary body for the purpose of organizing a Baby Week in any 
Geographical administrative area within the British Empire, Exclusive 
of the British Isles. 

2. Any Baby Week Committee so formed is eligible to compete 
for the Imperial Baby Week Challenge Shield. 

3. A Baby Week Campaign which must be announced as such 
and which may not, according to the discretion of the Competing 
Committee, be combined with a Health Week, must be held between 
June Ist, 1926, and such time as will enable the records to be trans- 
mitted to, and received by, the National Baby Week Council office in 
London, on or before June Ist, 1927. 

4. Competing Committees must supply the following informa- 
tion :— 

(a) Entry form on which is to be given certain information 
specified thereon. Copies of the entry form may be obtained 
direct from the National Baby Week Council Office in London, 
England. 

(b) A full description of the programme carried out together 
with an account of the special difficulties and problems presented 
by the local condition as they affect the welfare of mothers and 
little children. 

(c) Such accounts may be illustrated by photographs 
accompanied by copies of any leaflets, posters, and similar pro- 
paganda material used in connection with the campaign, also by 
cuttings from articles in the Press which have preceded, 
accompanied or followed the campaign as being part of the local 
Baby Week activity. Special attention should be given in this 
account to any novel features (such as the use of any special 
films) and of any ingenious devices to secure local interest. 
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5. Entries must reach the National Baby Week Council 117 

Piccadilly, London, W.1. England, on or before June Ist 1927. 

The Entry form requires the following details :— 

Name of Township or other Area Entered. 

Name of County (within the British Empire). 

Name of Committee responsible for the organization of the campaign. 

Name and Address of the Secretary or other responsible Official of 
this Committee. 

Vital Statistics (if available) of area. 

a. Population (1925). 

b. General death rate (1925). 

c. Infant mortality death rate (1925). 

d. Mortality Rate of Children 1-5 years (1925). 
e. Maternal mortality rate (1925). 

Brief summary of local conditions and customs which peculiarly 
affect the maternity and Child Welfare Problem in the area 
covered by the Campaign. 

This may be amplified by a full account of the campaign which is to 
accompany or to follow the entry form. 

In awarding the shield full consideration will be given to the measure 

of initiative and energy spent in carrying out the appropriate scheme. 

NOTE.—It should be borne in mind that a Local Baby Week Campaign 
is intended to be purely of a propaganda and educational nature, and must 
not in any way be made the medium for furthering the interests of any 
commercial undertaking. 

Full information has been sent to and may be obtained from the Chiet 
of the Child Welfare Division of the Public Health Department, Ottawa, 
Canada, or the Chief Medical Officer of each Province. 

If the competition commends itself to the Canadian people there is 
no reason why Canada should not carry off the prize. 

Mrs. JEAN MULDREW. 


ED. NOTE.—Mrs. Muldrew is in charge of the Home Branch, Land Settlement Board of 
Canada. 


—_ 


Apprenticeship—Its Status and Its Possibilities: Is the apprenticeship sys- 
tem reviving in American Industry? by Dorothy aca Ph.D., Indus- 
trial Management (New York), May, 1926. 

Bibliography on Juvenile Courts: Bulletin International de la Protection de 
l’Enfance (Brussels), May 31, 1926. 

Careers for Boys and Girls: by Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E., Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1926. 

Formative Factors in Character: a psychology study in the moral develop- 
ment of childhood, by Herbert Martin, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Drake University. Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London, 
1925. 

Child Offenders: A Programme, by J. A. Lovat-Fraser, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Published by the State Children’s Association, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W.I. 

Heliotherapy as Applied to the Child: Dr. A. Rollier An Gucatient summary 
attractively illustrated of the widely known Leysin Experiment Hos- 
pital Social Service (July, 1926), 9 East 37th St., New York. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 


In response to various requests for information in reference to play- 
ground equipment for a small town or city playground the Council has 
asked the Frost Company of Hamilton, well known manufacturers of such 


supplies to furnish us with details of such equipment, and prices of the 
same. 


Of course, the equipment, cost, etc., of a playground will vary accord- 
ing to the needs and desires of the community. The usual procedure is for 
the Committee to take up with the Company, the details of the ground 
available, the age groups of the children to be served, the numbers likely 
to attend, the time of year the playground will be open, etc. New equip- 


ment is being evolved each year and variation in existing equipment is often 
found expedient. 


The playground illustrated is being operated in Hamilton, Ontario, on 
space 270 ft. x 120 ft. in size. one half of which is left clear of apparatus 
for an open playground on which is played indoor baseball, basketball and 
other games. In another centre in Eastern Ontario, the playground has 
been built on the bank of a stream and this natural location utilized for the 


creation of a swimming pool. 


The apparatus here shown is a representative general assortment for 
a well-equipped playground. Of course many playgrounds are started 
with a good, open space equipped with one or two units only, and additional 
units are added year by year. The complete playground here shown would 
cost about $1,000, with an installation cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100.00. 

The equipment illustrated includes a senior six-swing outfit, an 8 box 
chai~ outfit, senior gymnasium combination travelling ring outfit, hori- 
zontal ladder, giant strides, 4 board see-saw outfit, a 24 foot slide and a 40 
foot flag pole. 

Any inquiries regarding playgrounds, equipment, etc., or regarding 
management, administration, etc., will be given immediate attention at the 


Council office. 





CAith the Provinces 


WELFARE WORK IN MONTREAL, 1925. 


The well printed and neatly bound report of the thirty agencies, mem- 
bers of the Financial Federation in Montreal, is possibly the best annual 
statement on social work in Canada that reaches this office. It is more 
than a report. It is a comprehensive publication, that affords year by year 
an admirable commentary on social conditions, and community provision 
for the betterment thereof in Canada’s greatest city. The inclusion of a 
review of the year’s activities at the McGill School for Social Workers is 
a happy contribution. It brings into adequate relief what is too frequently 
overlooked in the community’s effort to provide for its social needs and 
what is most essential in that provision,—the continuous recruitment of 
adequately trained workers to lead the battalions of attack. 


President’s Statement. 

Mrs. Robt. Reford, the competent and charming President of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, presents a most interesting report for 
the Council itself, one of the most significant sections of which deals with 
the experiment made in 1925 in serving the better class destitute man with- 
out a home. A case worker was provided and special accommodation ob- 
tained through the co-operation of one of the constituent agencies. “In the 
four and a half months mentioned,” the report states, “fifty young men who 
had been obliged to seek the night refuges were dealt with as extensively 
as might be: they were quite clearly not of the confirmed vagrant type and 
though still maintaining their self-respect, had in all probability, reached 
the stage in their destitution when either the care or the neglect of society, 
whichever it was prepared to offer them, would be the determining factor 
in the remainder of their lives The good character and type in general 
of the men was a matter of great surprise; the reasons which forced them 
to the positions of destitution they were in cannot be discussed here, but 
that such men are to be found every night, at certain seasons, and under 
certain economic conditions amongst the hardened vagrants in the city 
refuges, and that they ought not to be allowed to remain there either on 
individual humanitarian grounds or on the broader community and citizen- 
ship aspects of the problem, was proven beyond a doubt at the conclusion of 
your Council’s demonstration. The results of the experiment justified 
the hopefulness of this particular type of work but unfortunately circum- 
stances did not permit its continuance though its resumption by the Coun- 
cil or some other agency seems to be anticipated. 

The Hospital Social Service Group has been making a survey on em- 
ployment for the physically handicapped, thirty-five placements were made 
arising from the survey, but this is not its most important development. 
The survey has contributed to a further study of the Dependency and De- 
linquency Division viz. the practicability of the formation of a Bureau for 
Juvenile Employment. This in turn has opened on wider vistas for, states 
the report, “It is anticipated that it may be possible to develop a far-seeing 
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plan for child-guidance that should be of great assistance to our Children’s 
Agencies if combined with a system for canvassing the varied sources of 
fitting employment for juveniles.” 


Confidential Exchange. 


The report of the Confidential Exchange might be taken by itself as a 
commentary on the growth of co-operation and more scientific social work 
in Montreal in the last few years. In 1920, 30 agencies were members, to 
whom 11,026 notifications were sent. In 1925, 107 agencies were served with 
22,008 notifications. Of 10,011 inquiries, 5,436 cases were identified as hav- 
ing been known to one or more agencies at some previous date. This fact 
alone should be sufficient to convince the doubting of the vital necessity of 
the exchange even in the most elementary organisation of social work. 

Four special case conferences were held at the request of interested 
agencies where a definite plan of procedure, with division of respor.sibility 
was arranged for the rehabilitation of the families under discussion. 

Not least commendable in the mechanical arrangement of the report is 
the grouping of the reports of the agencies into the fields in which they 
primarily operate. This allows one, at a glance, to acquire a fairly com- 
prehensive outline of a particular problem in Montreal social work, and 
the community’s provisions for its solution. 


CHILDREN. 


Seven agencies working in the child welfare field are represented in 
this section of the Report, the preface to which is written by Violette 
Lafleur, Secretary of the Children’s Division. In this preface Miss Lafleur 
makes special reference to the Study on Intake of Children’s Institutions 
in the city, the chief causative factors of which she cites as probably de- 
sertion by the father, illegitimacy, and illness and death of one or both 
parents. But, as she further points out it is the cause behind these apparent 
causes, that the study seeks to ascertain,—the relation of housing and 
home conditions, the wages and earning capacity of the father, the total 
monthly income of the family and the “character-failing” causes contribut- 
ing to the breakdown. The last sentence of this section is arresting and 
thought-provoking. “By the next annual meeting we expect to have 
amassed sufficient information to warrant the statement that by far the 
greatest number of our children need never have come to us, at all, if 
we had started thinking of them far enough back.” 


The Boys’ Home. 


The report opens “The Home is not a reformatory, an industrial school, 
nor a charitable institution, but a semi-club or home, where any boy, be- 
tween the ages of eleven and eighteen years, who would otherwise be home- 
less is admitted irrespective of creed, nationality or condition, and where 
he is privileged to leave at any time.” An average daily attendance of 91 
with the average age fourteen years and ten months, and the average 
length of stay one year, eleven months would indicate that the service sup- 
plied by the home meets a very real need in Montreal. Of 93 boys in the 
Home at the end of the year, 33 were attending school, and 60 at work in 
the city. 
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The Children’s Bureau. , 

“The Children’s Bureau is a clearing house for the temporary or 
permanent care of dependent and neglected Protestant children from in- 
fancy to the age of fourteen.” The Children’s Bureau of Montreal is being 
watched with considerable interest by children’s agencies in Ottawa, To- 
ronto, and Winnipeg. The Boys’ Home, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
the Montreal Day Nursery, the Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital, 
the Protestant Infants’ Home, the Protestant Orphans’ Home, the Society 
for the Protection of Women and Children, and the Women’s Directory 
are the units making possible, the Bureau affiliation. Every effort is made 
by the Bureau to keep the child in his own home if possible or desirable. 
If this is not feasible then the child is placed in one of the affiliated insti- 
tutions or in a supervised foster-home. Boys and girls from fourteen up, 
receive vocational help and are supervised in the wage homes for two years 
after discharge from a foster-home or institution of the Bureau. 


Since the first of this year, the Bureau has been able to offer a most 
valuable service to all the agencies in the Council, itself, namely the care of 
children whose mothers have to be removed from the home temporarily, due 
to illness, etc. The service includes finding and supervising temporary ac- 
commodation, and regular medical examination. As the feport states, a 
two-fold advantage results,—the specialized agency can best render such a 
specialized service, and the knowledge that the service is available will 
lead to early provision for this emergency care before the situation has de- 
veloped beyond control. The referring agency is charged with the board of 
such children at $4.00 per week, per child. 


The Bureau report furnishes another interesting contribution to one 
of the most important statistical discussions, at present interesting work- 
ers in the placement field. What percentage of foster homes offering are 
safely acceptable? Winnipeg reports only about 25%. The Montreal 
Bureau reports an even smaller percentage, 50 homes out of 396 investi- 
gated being accepted. There can be no doubt that in both these agencies, 
high standards prevail. It appears that the higher qualified the worker 
and the more thorough the investigation the smaller the number of homes 
offering, that are accepted. These statistics alone should be sufficient 
reason for calling the “mail-order” system of selecting foster-homes into 
strong condemnation. 


Incidentally, the fact that 15.7% of the expenditure of the Bureau 
($8,374) has been received from the parents of wards in the Bureau’s care 
is another fact, worthy of special record. 

Uninformed critics of the application of sound scientific principles to 
the theories and practice of social work contend that such procedure will 
“freeze philanthrophy at the roots,” will “dehumanize social work,” and 


will render its financial maintenance an increasingly difficult problem. The 
amazing degree to which the introduction of sound social practice to the 
work of the Children’s Aid Society of Toronto, and the Children’s Bureau 
of Montreal have reduced the actual volume of children, public charges on 
the municipality and reestablished actual parental responsibility and main- 
tenance offers undeniable vindication of the application of social science to 
charity. 
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The Montreal Day Nursery. 


The Montreal Day Nursery’s service to the community, except in 
volume differs but slightly from the service rendered by like agencies in 
other communities, but for one very important detail. Differing from too 
many Canadian Day Nurseries, where application and casual inquiry form 
the sesame to the service, the Montreal agency through the Children’s 
Bureau thoroughly investigates each application before acceptance. The 
children in attendance at the Day Nursery also have the advantage of 
attendance, at a Baby Health Clinic, at the institution. 

An interesting item, in the report is the opinion of the medical ex- 
aminer that “the physical examination of these children constantly brings 
to our attention the necessity of a mother’s pension, as the only satisfac- 


tory solution of the proper safeguarding of the mental and physical 
health of many of the children.” 


The Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 


This active Montreal agency has just completed its 110th year of ser- 
vice. It affords a contribution to the solution of the community’s prob- 
lems, especially necessary in a city and province where Mothers’ Allow- 
ances do not exist. The problem it meets, is one, existent even under the 
system of state allowances in families not entitled to the pension, in 
widowers’ families, families deserted by either parent, etc. The Society 
provides a home for children from 6 to 14, who are more or less destitute. 
No child is accepted until after investigation of the family situation by the 
Bureau. The children are maintained and educated, until their parents or 
relatives can provide for them or until they are self-supporting. One hun- 
dred and sixteen children from sixty-eight families were cared for last year, 
thirty of whom were partially assisted by their parents. 


Protestant Infants’ Home. 


“Little boys and girls from ten days to six years of age are received 
here—here, too, in many cases comes the young mother with her baby— 
she is welcomed, strengthened mentally and physically, and conscientiously 
helped in her effort to re-establish herself.” The average daily population 
was 85. Here, too- admissions are made following co-operative investiga- 
tion by the Bureau. This agency urges provision for separate housing of 
the feebleminded child as one of the most urgent needs in the interests of 
both the normal child in the institution and the deficient child himself. 


Protestant Orphans’ Home. 


Like the preceding institution, this agency has given a century of 
service to Montreal, its 1925-26 report being its 104th annual statement. 

Admissions to the Home are made in co-operation with the Children’s 
Bureau, and discharges facilitated through the assistance of the same 
machinery. The institution is able to record over 10 per cent decrease in 
its content, over the preceding year, in spite of several new admissions. 


The Women’s Directory of Montreal. 


“To return to her sphere of usefulness the unmarried mother.” The 
admirable report of this agency signed by the capable Secretary, Miss Jane 
Wisdom is one of the most valuable sections of the volume, One sentence 
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of this is an especially fine comment on the too prevalent tendency to af- 
ford temporary institutional shelter to the mother, remove the child, and— 
consider the problem adjusted because the parent goes one way, the child 
the other, and the agency has left no difficult problem of supervision and: 
adjustment on its hands. “It is not for us” states Miss Wisdom, “to deny 
that the world is a difficult place for the unmarried mother and her child 
to live in, as it is for some others, but we do deny that life is made easier for 
anyone by shirking a responsibility which they are capable of feeling.” 

Montreal like any large city, suffers from a problem out of proportion 
to her population or conditions. In 1924, the city records reported 1,114 
illegitimate births of which 338 were known to belong to Montreal, 217 to 
the Province of Quebec, and the other 549 from outside or unknown places. 
The Directory has 205 open cases, of which active work is being carried on 
for 141. Of these 10 are receiving prenatal care, 12 under immediate post- 
natal supervision, 20 mothers are in positions with their children, in 31, 
the child is with the mother’s relatives. Thirty-five children, are in private 
boarding homes with the mother contributing to their maintenance, and 
12 children only are in children’s institutions. One child is living with its 
mother in the same foster home. Nine girls without children are still un- 
der supervision of the Directory. Only four adoptions were made during 
the vear, only one of which was advised by the Directory. 


An interesting development in the Montreal work is the control of the 
boarding homes by the Directory. By an arrangement with the City Hall, 
the Directory is permitted, after notifying the authorities to use a board- 
ing home for two months on probation. At the expiration of that time, if 
the home is accepted, the Department is officially notified; the proper 
official investigates, and if approving, grants a license. The Directory 
pavs this yearly fee itself, thus controlling the home for its own clientele, 
and eliminating the danger of its use by other persons for careless and 
promiscuous placing. 


All children in the boarding homes attend the clinics of the Child Wel- 
fare Association. Through a co-operative arrangement the Child Welfare 
nurse and the Directory worker confer on the child’s needs and progress. 


Another important departure is the decision not to publish in future 
the classification of the girls, based on formal intelligence tests, on the 
ground that “probably the relatively more important motives for behaviour 
lie in the individual’s emotional life, and in the routine observations of the 
group whom we have been able to examine in connection with your Direc- 
tory, the way is definitely pointed back to the training and associations of 


the home and the school and perhaps more particularly the early adolescent 
period.” 


The report also includes valuable comment on the Quebec laws on 
adoption, etc., and on many other phases of the work, closing with a force- 
ful commentary on this whole type of case, “It can only be helpful to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of widely different methods of meeting the un- 
married mother problem, but this also must be conceded, that no matter 
what school of thought we favour, the fact remains clearly before us, that 
some unmarried mothers want to keep their children, others only have to be 
given the chance.” (Bold face ours). 
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OTHER SECTIONS OF THE REPORT. 


Other sections of the Report deal with Dependency and Delinquency, 
Education and Recreation and Health. In these fields the agencies whose 
reports are included cover or touch phases of the child welfare problem. 

In the Dependency and Delinquency section, agencies included are: 
The Big Brothers, the Canadian Prisoners’ Welfare Association, the Family 
Welfare Association, the Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, the Protestant 
Industrial Rooms, the Sheltering Home, and the Society for the Protection 
of Women and Children. 


The Big Brother Association. 


Through contact with “pre-delinquent and delinquent boys from eight 
to eighteen years of age” seeks “to promote the boy life of the city through 
the elimination of evil factors in the life of the boy, and the substitution of 
factions for good.” During the year, 382 cases were dealt with, 105 of 
which were closed and only 2 of which had to be reopened, leaving the 
Association with 279 cases at the opening of the year. Significant in the 
statistics are the number of cases, of non-Canadian birth (223), and the 
large proportion of working-boys (230). Somewhat disquieting is the 
fact that almost half of the cases (171) are under 14 years of age. Equally 
disturbing but at the same time, eloquent in its appeal to the community’s 
responsibility is the large percentage of cases almost directly attributable 
to wrong home conditions. The large number of cases (52) requiring vo- 
cational guidance, educational or recreational help (84) indicates how great 
is the need of more specialized service, and varied resources in our educa- 
tional system. 


Family Welfare Association. 


During the year (its twenty-fifth by the way) the Association has aid- 
ed 1,346 families, comprising 5,406 individuals of whom 2,617 were child- 
ren under 14 years, and 625 children over that age. That is our excuse, for 
claiming it, as eligible for honorable mention in a Child Welfare Summary. 
A remarkable endorsation of constructive and scientific community social 
work is the fact that 42% of these cases required not material relief but 
service only. The inevitable interrelationship of health as the basic prob- 
lem in social work is shown by the fact that 549 families came to the 
agency because of sickness, 56 because of tuberculosis and 34 because of 
physical handicap-—or roughly 48% of the family problems arose directly 
from initial health problems. Much of interest to the family work agency 
will be found in the report but the child welfare aspects must be given prior 
attention in this summary. 

The Association has continued its effort to maintain and administer, in 
the absence of any state provision, what is practically a mothers’ allowance 
scheme. Last year 350 widows’ children were maintained in their own 
homes at a cost of $21,650.00 or something less than $70 per year per child. 
One considers that the excellently commended Mothers’ Allowance schemes 
of Ontario, and the four Western Provinces, are regarded as well and 
justifiably maintained at no minimum grant less than $35.00 per month 
where the flat rate is paid to the smallest family on the beneficiary list, the 
efficiency of the work being done by the Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal would seem beyond question. When we realize further that the 
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Quebec Government grants $200 per annum towards the maintenance of an 
individual inmate in some reformatory institutions, $160.00 in others and 
$130.00 per annum towards the maintenance of individual destitute children 
under 14 years of age in an Industrial School, it is hard for a person outside 
the Province to comprehend why (especially in this Province where the 
ideal of the sanctity and unity of the home and family have always been so 
highly regarded), the Provincial Government’s contribution to such splen- 
did work has been reduced to the ridiculously unjustifiable amount of about 
$14.00 per child per annum. Were any civic assistance being paid the small 
contribution of the Provincial Government might be less inexplicable. Ap- 
parently, if the widows’ child or children will only become wholly delin- 
quent, or destitute, to the point of full institutional dependency, the State 
will consider them worthy objects of financial investment. But if assisted by 
voluntary agencies, they stop or are stopped half way in the process, in- 
vestment must be on a much smaller scale. 


Girls’ Cottage Industrial School. 


This institution receives girls committed under the Juvenile Delin- 
quents’ Act, from 12 to 16 vears of age and voluntary admissions up to 18 
years. A most important improvement this year has been the addition of 
a new cottage which will enable the management to abolish the old dor- 
mitory system and give every girl a room of her own. The provision of 
better community recreation facilities, a higher standard in commercial 
recreation facilities and improvement of facilities for the Judge and Juven- 
ile Court in Montreal are all urged in this report, but perhaps the strongest 
note struck is that the services offered by the school should be regarded not 
as available only when the girl has run the gamut of delinquency, but more 
especially when her tendencies are still in the preventive stage. 


Society for the Protection of Women and Children. 


By its work. especially legal aid on family problems, contributing to 
child neglect and dependency, this agency plays no inconsiderable part in 
the child welfare services of the city. Of a total of 885 cases in the past 
year, no less than 292 (an increase of 230% over 1924) involved legal aid. 
Desertion, non-support and abusive conduct were responsible for another 
344 cases. The real measure of success of the work however is the fact 
that 725 cases of the preceding year were closed out, and 91 continued. 
These, with 651 new cases, and 143 re-opened constituted the volume of the 
1925 cases. In the settlement of the 725 cases, satisfactory adjustment or 
rehabilitation was effected in 318, and support obtained in 171, where the 
problem was desertion, non-support, abusive conduct, or drunkenness. 


Education and Recreation Division. 


This section includes the Big Sister Association, the Boys’ Welfare 
Association, the Daily Vacation Bible Schools, the Griffintown Club, the 
Iverley Settlement, the Parks and Playgrounds’ Association, the Univer- 
sity Settlement and the Y.W.C.A. 

Space does not permit of the extensive treatment of these agencies af- 
forded in the foregoing summary. The Big Sister Association report while 
very brief indicates a large volume of work,—329 girls having sought the 
agency’s help, and 240 problem cases being handled in 1925. The Boys’ 
Welfare Association provides holidays in the Laurentians for poorer boys, 
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from 9 to 17 years of age, at a nominal rate. In 1925, 252 boys were so 
helped. The Daily Vacation Bible Schools record an attendance of 42,320 
last summer, ten schools being operated in the city. There is no doubt of 
Playgrounds Association report was dealt with at length in a preceding 
report years of continued activity in their respective fields. The Parks and 
the value and efficiency of this work, which is a potent force, in preventing 
that healthiest of weeds, the growth of delinquency from idleness. The 
Griffintown Club, the Iverley Settlement, and the University Settlement all 
bulletin, 


HEALTH DIVISION. 


Any health activity cannot but react directly on the child health of 
the community but because of limitations of space, only the work of the 
Child Welfare Association of Montreal—an agency, whose officials at the 
time had a profound influence on the formation of the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare—is summarized in extenso. 


The work of this agency is too well known to need recapitulation here, 
but certain developments of the last year are worthy of mention. Through 
an arrangement with the Montreal Maternity Hospital, all mothers and 
babies of the public ward and outside service are visited immediately, upon 
discharge, at the very time when they are so greatly in need of professional 
advice and general help. By a similar arrangement, the Victorian Order 
of Nurses refer to the Association, on discharge all babies not receiving 
care from their family physician. Reports on the home conditions of all 
babies admitted to the Children’s Memorial Hospital are also made through 
this channel, and the same babies are referred back to the C.W.A. on dis- 
charge. In view of its relation to their health problem, the C.W.A. is co- 
operating with the Council’s Housing Committee in the study of this prob- 
lem in process. The progress made in the extension of the pre-school con- 
ference work of the Association has been most encouraging. The pre-Natal 
Clinic service of the Association has been given over to the Montreal Ma- 
ternity Hospital, which carries on the clinics in the C.W.A. Health Centres. 
A total of 7,787 children cared for (800 of the pre-school age), of 30,000 
persons in attendance at the Health Centre Conferences, and over 31,000 vis- 
its by its 15 nurses, is the statistical summary of the Association’s work 


for 1925. 
Other Health Agencies. 


The Brehmer Rest Preventorium, the Montreal Diet Dispensary 
(whose demonstrations of cooking in the outlying districts is an interest- 
ing development), the Industrial Institute for Epileptics, the Mental Hy- 
giene Committee, the Murray Bay Convalescent Home, the Victorian Order 
of Nurses, and the Westmount Social Service Association are the other 
health agencies whose comprehensive reports come under this section of 
the Council’s publication. Of these the extensive child health work of the 
V.O.N. is possibly most outstanding, but as it has been regularly reviewed 
in the quarterly bulletins space demands prevent more extensive treatment 
here. Suffice it to say that the annual record is of the same high level that 
has characterized the Order’s work, over a long stretch of miles and years, 
in this Dominion. 
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No Canadian social agency should fail to procure a copy of “Welfare 
Work in Montreal in 1925” for its bookshelf. It is more than an annual 
report. It is a treatise on the social problems and vision of a great Canadian 
city. 


ONTARIO. 


Suggested Financial Amendment to the Children’s Protection Act. 
(Correspondence on this subject will be sincerely welcomed). 


The Association of Children’s Aid Societies of the Province of On- 
tario has unanimously adopted a recommendation advocating substantial 
changes in the Children’s Protection Act, which contemplate a completely 
changed concept of the constitution of the Children’s Aid Board, and the 
transformation of the financial responsibility of the community from that 
of voluntary philanthrophy to municipal support of a public service. 

The Association of Children’s Aid Societies includes the agents or 
superintendents of every Society in the Province together with representa- 
tive Board members. It is officially recognized as the provincial organiza- 
tion in the Neglect and Dependency field by the Provincial Government 
which makes an annual grant towards its maintenance expenses. There 
could not be therefore a gathering more representative of the people across 
the Province on whom the tremendous social structure of the Ontario 
Children’s Protection Act actually rests than the annual conference of this 
body. 

The amendment sought by the Association seeks to make provincially 
applicable a system of financing already in force in Essex County, Windsor 
City, Oxford County, Woodstock City, Galt, Kitchener, Waterloo, North- 
umberland and Durham, and other centres. In these centres, reports to the 
Association indicate successful results in the opinion of the local agents, 
societies, and municipal officers. 

The amendments proposed are as follows: 

Section 12, sub-section (9) of The Children’s Protection Act is repealed 
and the following substituted therefor :— 

“The Board of Directors or Executive Committee of The Children’s 
Aid Society in each municipality in which such a society is established is 
hereby empowered annually during the month of January in each year to 
prepare and submit to the Council of the municipality an estimate of the 
amount required during the then current year to carry on the work of the 
society, including the salaries of the local superintendent and other officers 
of the Society, and to comply with obligations imposed upon the munici- 
pality by the provisions of this Act, and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
the Council of the municipality to pass a by-law and take such steps as 
may be necessary to levy such amount by general taxes during the said 
current year. Provided however in the case of municipalities with a popu- 
lation not exceeding 100,000 such tax shall not in any year exceed 4% mill 
on the dollar, and in the case of municipalities with a population of over 
100,000 but under 400,000 such tax shall not in any year exceed % mill on 
the dollar, and in the case of municipalities with a population of over 
400,000 such tax shall not in any year exceed 1-16 mill on the dollar. 

Where any Children’s Aid Society is established and operating in 
two or more municipalities, the amount of such levy shall be divided be- 
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tween them in the same proportions as their criminal justice costs. The 
provisions of this Section shall not debar any Children’s Aid Society from 
receiving any voluntary gifts or contributions for the prosecution of its 
work, 

That Section 36 of the Children’s Protection Act be amended by in- 
serting after the words “a local superintendent,” the words “the Mayor of 
the City or Warden of the County in which such Society operates and in 
the case of unorganized territories in Provisional Judicial Districts, a dis- 
trict officer appointed by the Government of the Province of Ontario.” 

Mr. Hugh Ferguson, the devoted agent of the Stratford Society, and 
the energetic Secretary of the Provincial Association reports most en- 
thusiastically on the success of the new system in Woodstock City and 
Oxford County, from which he has just returned. He states that the new 
system of financing has raised the whole standard and prestige of the work, 
has changed the attitude of the citizens from one of condescending charity 
towards the Shelter, and the Society to one of the same municipal pride as 
attaches to schools, library, hospital, etc. More important, he states, that 
the attitude to the child placed in the Shelter or the ward of the Society 
has changed materially, and that such children are no longer looked upon 
as recipients of charity and public philanthrophy but as children benefitting 
by a public service in the same nature and degree as children attending the 
schools, public playgrounds, etc., and that therefore, better placements are 
possible for the children in the Society’s care. Mr. Ferguson attributes 
this change to the changed rank of the Society, as a public institution, but 
it is only fair to interject that this same change is subtlely proceeding in 
other municipalities with the gradual perception by the Societies themselves 
of the wider vision of the place and services ascribed and possible to the 
Society under the Act. There is no doubt however of the force of Mr. 
Ferguson’s contention on this and other Societies’ experiments of this 
system of financing the Children’s Aid Societies. 

However, in view of the stand taken by the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare at various times, in conference in this whole field of the 
treatment of child dependency and neglect, attention must be drawn at this 
time to certain other aspects of the proposal. 

The very fact that most strongly commends the amendment,—namely 
that it has been successfully adopted in several municipalities in the 
Province,—is the strongest possible argument against its enactment, on an 
obligatory basis for the whole Province. It is unnecessary in any munici- 
pality which desires to adopt such measures, and would be coercive and ar- 
bitrary in those municipalities opposed, when since its inception the 
Children’s Protection Act has drawn its very strength from its broad per- 
missive provisions for municipal decision and action. Those municipalities 
which have taken action, along these lines, to the present date have done so, 
under the terms of the present Clause 12 (a) which it is proposed should be 
repealed. That clause reads: 

“The Council of every municipality shall have power to pass by-laws 
for the levying of such amounts as it may be necessary or desirable to 
raise for the purpose of complying with any obligation imposed on such 
municipality by any provision of this Act, or for the purpose of affording 
to a Children’s Aid Society such other assistance as may be deemed de- 


sirable.” 
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No broader powers to grant local financial assistance than thus indi- 
cated could be well imagined. Anything which a local society desired in 
the way of financial support could be granted under this clause by the 
Municipal Council. 

The amendment, however, involves a more substantial change than ren- 
dering obligatory for every municipality a system of financing success- 
fully adopted in some. As the Act stands at present, the Municipal Coun- 
cil may include a levy for the Children’s Aid Society in the rates. As the 
proposed amendment reads, the Municipal Council not only must pass a 
by-law providing for such expenditure, but it “shall thereupon be the duty” 
of the Council to pass a by-law for the levying of rates to meet such 
amount, not that they fix, but that the Board of Directors or Executive 
Committee of the Children’s Aid Society submit. There is here involved 
a very subtle and serious abrogation af the control of financial disburse- 
ments from the duly elected representatives of the municipality to the se- 
lected group of electors and taxpayers, not even forming the Children’s Aid 
Society, but elected from that Society as the Board of Directors or Execu- 
tive Committee. The principle that a selected group, selected from and 
responsible only to a selected group of ratepayers should be empowered 
by law to strike estimates for any branch of the public service, no matter 
how laudable, and then be able to enforce further, by law, legal enactment 
of their demands by the elected representatives of the people, who would 
have to assume full responsibility to the community for the levying of taxes, 
they did not originate, and over the disbursement of which they had no 
control seems subversive of the fundamental principles of local government 
and responsibility. True, the School Boards have identical or very 
similar privileges to those visioned for the Children’s Aid Board by the 
proposed amendment, but the School Boards are elected by the people, and 
can be held responsible and liable for policy and expenditure. As if this 
tendency in the amendment had been perceived, the proposal further sug- 
gests that Section 36 of the Act be altered to permit of the automatic in- 
clusion of the Mayor on the Board of the Children’s Aid. This amendment 
again would appear unnecessary as Section 36 clearly states that the man- 
agement of the Society may include “such other officers and members as 
may be determined, elected in such manner and for such period as is pro- 
vided by the constitution or by-laws of the Society.” 

But apart from the absence of apparent necessity for this amendment, 
the principle involved is likely to be unsatisfactory. The Mayor, it is pro- 
posed, should sit in on the Children’s Aid Board, presumably as the elected 
representative of the people. Why? Since the proposal is coupled with 
this amendment, presumably because of the Board’s right to demand the 
levying of rates. Would the Mayor’s presence guarantee that principle of 
responsibility for public financing to the electorate that the amendment en- 
dangers? Presumably not, for what would one man be, even the Chief 
Magistrate, among many? Would the result be merely to give a semblance 
of responsibility to the taxpayer where that responsibility could not exist? 
What then would be the logical development? Would it not be ultimately 
the absorption of the Children’s Aid work of the community by the munici- 
pality as a branch of the public service, like the schools, etc., and its super- 
vision by an administrative board, as the School Board, etc., duly elected 
by the people? Is this desirable? That is a question that should be debated 
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pro and con now when the amendment itself is being considered, for desir- 
able or not, it is the ultimate, logical, and inevitable development of the 
trend of thought, action and financing of the proposal now under consider- 
ation. The question of the extent to which public funds should be available 
for the relief of dependency especially child dependency is too large a sub- 
ject for discussion, incidental to a reference to another subject. But it is 
mecessary to consider this natural development when the amendment is 
under discussion. 

Further, the question of having a lump sum available for all purposes 
of the Society, including the maintenance of wards, at the per diem rate, 
chargeable under the Act is also bound to render easier, a practice not com- 
mendable and already too prevalent in some parts of the Province—that is 
the indiscriminate making of wards, often merely to be placed back with 
their own parents, who thus again in nominal control and custody have 
actually lost all legal right to control or custody over their children as well 
as all enforceable responsibility towards the community for their mainten- 
ance. It must be admitted also, however, that the present system and legis- 
lation have almost forced overloaded, hard pressed Societies to make wards 
of the children, without due investigation and attempts at amelioration of 
family conditions. At present, maintenance is payable only when the child 
has been made a ward. No contribution is collectible pending the hearing 
or during the adjournment of a case. This has led to the premature and 
promiscuous making of wards to keep the revenue of the Shelter buoyant, 
when heavy temporary accommodation is being provided. There is no doubt 
that many of the more progressive Societies concerned over this tendency 
look to the suggested amendment as removing the necessity for seeking pre- 
cipitate action in the making of wards. Many social workers however feel 
that the same end may be more safely and satisfactorily attained by amend- 
ing the Act to permit of the payment of maintenance per individual child 
per diem “pending the hearing and during the adjournment of the case,” 
which procedure would require Court adherence to the line of action being 
followed in regard to the child. 

Another serious development apt to follow the proposed amendment 
would be the frequent maintenance in one municipality without court order, 
and consequently without subsequent reimbursement, of cases legally 
chargeable to another municipality. With busy workers and manifold duties 
pressing for atention there would be a great temptation to allow cases re- 
quiring months of adjustment and correspondence “to slide’, if the pres- 
sure of financial need were not present. Here, too, many workers recom- 
mend amendments to the Act rendering the province liable for all cases, 
when the residence of a child cannot be established within any municipality 
in Ontario. 

In municipalities where there are two Children’s Aid Societies controv- 
ersy as to the relative financial needs of each would almost certainly arise 
and somewhat complicate the situation, if the amendment as drafted were 
enacted. Though there is but one municipality that would be so affected 
at present, legislation of this type must always consider the possible effect 
of future developments. 

The situation at present is a difficult one. The agents of the Children’s 
Aid Societies throughout the province are a group of earnest and devoted 
workers, notoriously overburdened and generally almost shamefully under- 





paid, especially since the arbitrary addition to their duties of the enforce- 
ment of the Unmarried Parents’ Act. In addition to a peak load of child- 
ren’s cases, including everything from assault, and dependency to delin- 
quency, education and remedial physical defects, the Children’s Aid agent 
is generally “property manager” of the Shelter and finance and campaign 
manager for the whole Children’s Aid Society. His jurisdiction almost al- 
ways covers a county, one covering of which runs into thousands of miles 
per year. He has too long been regarded as the willing horse of all Child 
Welfare effort, except health and education throughout the entire Prov- 
ince. There is absolutely no doubt that more adequate financial arrange- 
ments are essential for the successful continuance of the work of the 
Societies throughout the Province. There is likewise no doubt of the jus- 
tice of the Superintendents’ appeal to the active sympathetic support of the 
citizens of this province. There is however a grave question of whether the 
time has not come for a substantial evaluation by sympathetic and experi- 
enced workers of the whole body of social legislation in the Province, and 
its adequate re-adaptation to present conditions rather than for spasmodic 
amendment of this and that clause, of this and that act. 


The Children’s Protection Act is the Magna Charta of the child in this 
Province. Fundamentally it is sound, and in its scope, terms and concep- 
tion though drawn over thirty years ago marvellously adaptable to the most 
advanced standards in the field of child care today. Sympathetic examina- 
tion of the legislation as a whole and the scientific correlation thereto of 
various other acts and regulations in force in the Province, together with 
provision for adequate administration throughout the Province are all that 
are necessary to regain for Ontario, the position that she has temporarily 
lost as the premier province in the Dominion in legal provision for the wel- 
fare of all her children. In the fundamental principles of her legislation and 
the ingeniously successful combination of public responsibility, and volun- 
tary interest and assistance, existent in her system of Children’s Aid Soci- 
eties, it is doubtful if Ontario is surpassed today by any Province of the 
Dominion or State of the Union. The engine needs overhauling and the 
benefits of the latest scientific discoveries—that is all. 


OTTAWA. 


Municipal Department of Social Service. 


Mention has already been made in a previous issue of the changed relief 
policy of the City of Ottawa. The first report of the City Department un- 
der the changed regime has just been issued. The new policy is outlined 
by Mr. R. W. Hopper, the City Commissioner in his report as follows: 


1. The City, through its Social Service Department will continue to 
give material assistance to widows, not in receipt of Mothers’ Allowance, 
aged people. disabled men and others who through some disability are un- 
able to support themselves. 

2. The Ottawa Welfare Bureau will be considered a central clearing 
house to which all cases of unemployment are to be referred. The Bureau 
will attempt to establish a church connection and to have the church and 
other organizations to which the applicant belongs assume the responsi- 
bility for groceries, friendly visiting and other service, 
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3. The City will co-operate with all recognized organizations by sup- 
plying fuel to families which are being otherwise served by these organiza- 
tions. 


The new system, though in force since December, 1925, only, has been 
working with a remarkable measure of success, in spite of vigorous pro- 
tests from those cases, whose instability of claim to relief has been plumbed. 
Its success is the more noteworthy when one considers the long story of 
easy access to the municipal pastures of lush grass that preceded the re- 
organization of the Department itself. 


Children’s Detention Home. 


The Capital City of the Dominion has no Children’s Shelter per se. 
The Shelter serves also, as the Detention Home for the Juvenile Court, an 
admittedly undesirable state of affairs in a city of 125,000. Of course some 
of the Children’s Aid cases are given comfortable accommodation at the 
Protestant Orphans’ Home. The Children’s Aid Society was relieved of 
the administration of the Detention Home and Shelter in the past year, 
and the latter was transferred to the City Department. The number of 
Juvenile Court detentions in the past year has been from two to three 
times as great as the number of Children’s Aid commitments. A suitable 
building was offered to the City, during the year, to allow the separation of 
these two groups of services, but for some inexplicable reason the “fathers 
of the city” were apparently induced to permit the present undesirable 
grouping of cases to continue. There is no greater obstacle to good 
Children’s Aid work, to the destruction of institutionalizing processes, and 
the maintenance or rehabilitation of the neglected and dependent child 
as a normal child, in normal wholesome environment, than the tendency of 
communities to regard the Children’s Aid as an agency, dealing only with 
children “below the line” and therefore likely to brand them with some in- 
effaceable stigma. It would seem that the responsible persons in Ottawa 
municipal life have tacitly consented to accept this erroneous classification 
in their disinclination to accept the possibilities in the offer of this extra 
building. The whole spirit of Mr. Hopper’s work in Ottawa would indicate 
that whoever is responsible for this action, it is not he nor his department. 


Charitable Grants. 


New scales and conditions of grants in aid of children in charitable in- 
stitutions were inaugurated during the year. The allowance is now fixed at 
10c per day per child after the day of admittance, or until such child has 
been placed in a suitable home. No grant is to be paid for any child, after 
it reaches the age of 10 years, unless admitted over that age, in which cases 
the allowance is payable for a maximum period of six months. 


Foundation. 


By Act of the Provincial Parliament, a bill was passed during the 
year incorporating the Ottawa Charitable Foundation with the Mayor as 
an ex-officio member. Mr. Thos. H. Blair is Chairman, Mr. R. W. Hopper, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the trust. 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Report, V.O.N. 


The Board of Management closed a most successful year of work, as 
a prelude to a financial drive, in which they went enthusiastically “over 
the mark.” In this city of 125,000, the V.O.N. in the year made 25,248 vis- 
its, 6,055 of these to maternity patients, and 5,571 to the infants of these 
patients. Over 200 of these visits were solely on family or social welfare 
matters, indicating the extent to which the public health nurse, in spite of 
herself, must be also a generalized social worker. The Ottawa branch of 
the Order also maintains a “Home Worker” whose visits over the above 
total, numbered 372 per annum. The variety of service rendered by the 
Ottawa nurses, and its quality is quite in keeping with the high standard of 
the Order’s work throughout the Dominion. 


Catholic Women’s League, Toronto Diocesan Child Welfare. 


The Catholic Women’s League National Convention could not but im- 
press one, at its Child Welfare sessions, with the sincerity and energy with 
which the members were preparing to include a broader Child Welfare 
programme in its national plans. 

Mrs. W. F. B. Parson’s report for Toronto Diocese contained many 
valuable suggestions, as contributions to a national plan.* The greater en- 
rolment of the younger girls of the Roman Catholic Communion in com- 
munity Child Welfare effort; the assignment of a regular department in 
the League’s monthly magazine to Child Welfare topics; diocesan showers 
of layettes, etc., for the assistance of the Sisters of Service in the West, and 
the assumption of practical responsibility for initiating clinical or like 
services in communities where they do not exist, either solely or in collabo- 

ration with other organizations were far-sighted suggestions, made by Mrs. 
Parsons. She is in a strong position to urge such action upon the League 
for it was under her energetic convenership that the League in Port Credit, 
Ont., inaugurated and administered a nor-sectarian children’s clinic, at 
which throughout the year, the attendance of both doctors and children has 
been predominantly non-Catholic. This clinic has now become practically 
a community undertaking, sponsored and financed by the local League. 


*We hope to be able to print the National Convener’s Report in a subsequent issue. 


“Problem Parents.” 


The Toronto Big Brother Movement in its June report has departed 
from its usual procedure of classifying the type of boy problems contri- 
buting to its work, and has transferred its remarks to the other end of the 
spectrum,—the parents who make boys go wrong and who are in need of 
social care. It summarizes the classes of its Problem Parents as follows: 

Mothers who refuse to release their infantile hold upon their boys. 

Parents who are dumbfounded on finding their boys growing away 
from them. 

Parents who develop a complex or perpetual motherhood and father- 
hood. 

Parents who will not allow the freest possible self-expression in child- 
hood. 

The nagging parent. 

The over-disciplinary parent. 





Parents who load on to the Laws of the country their own responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of their children. 


India-rubber parents who would rather yield than resist. 
Appeal to Magistrates and Chief Constables. 

The Juvenile Delinquents’ Act, is in force in Ontario only upon pro- 
clamation for any municipality or portion thereof. In this situation Mr. 
J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children has 
issued a personal appeal to all magistrates and chief constables to help in 
the delinquency problem by arranging informal probation for youthful 
offenders, and attempting to get friendly advisers, who will assist in obtain- 


ing employment for the delinquents, or in giving such other help as may be 
required. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Children’s Aid Society of Halifax. 


The Children’s Aid Society of Halifax was organized about six years 
ago. A social worker was engaged for half-time; the remainder of her 
time was devoted to probation work in the Juvenile Court. 

For two and one-half years the Society was without a worker. In 
1925 the need of a Children’s Society was felt to be so great that it was 
decided to make the Children’s Aid Society a co-operative Child Caring 
Agency. Four Institutions agreed to become affiliated. They were the 
Home of the Guardian Angel, the Halifax Infants’ Home, St. Joseph’s 
Orphanage, and the Protestant Orphanage. A social worker with experi- 
ence in that type of work was secured. 

3efore admittance, cases are carefully investigated and followed, after 
discharge from the Institution, though this work is somewhat hampered by 
present limitations of staff. 

30th the Halifax Infants’ Home and the Home of the Guardian Angel 
deal largely with the problem of the unmarried mother and her child. 
After the mother’s discharge from the Maternity Hospital she is admitted 
to these institutions for a period of time, and later if a more satisfactory 
arrange..ent cannot be made for the baby it is kept there and the mother 
is encouraged to keep in touch with her child. The mother is taken to the 
Magistrate to proceed against the Putative Father under the [legitimacy 
Act. 

Because of the low rate of wage in Halifax paid to domestic servants 
(and most of the unmarried mothers here are domestics), it is impossible 
for her to assume full financial responsibility. In many cases a subsidy is 
received from the Municipality from which the mother came. It is most 
difficult in this Province to find persons who will employ the mother and 
allow her to have her baby with her. 

The two Orphanages admit older girls and boys. 

In addition to this institutiorial work the Children’s Aid Society car- 
ries on the usual. work of a Children’s Aid Society, for the protection of 
children and the prevention of dependency and ‘incorrigibility, and en- 
deavours to provide suitable homes for children who require them. It is 
assisted in home finding and supervision throughout the Province by the 
Department of the Provincial Director of Child Welfare. 

From Halifax as from the other centres comes the appeal for help in 
the situation created by the lack of institutional care for the feebleminded. 
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OUEBEC. 


Three Rivers. 


The annual report of the Board of Health for Three Rivers signed by 
Dr. Omer Desjardins is a most comprehensive statement of the health 
problems and efforts to meet them in this-thriving industrial city, in 1925-6. 

Dr. Desjardins, and his enthusiastic staff may well congratulate: them- 
selves on the progress they have made in their. community. The mortality 
rate for the last year is 2.1 per 1,000 lower than the average rate for the 
preceding five years, while the infant mortality rate for the same contrasted 
periods shows an improvement of 30.1 or a reduction from 193.7 to 163.6. 
This measurement. includes the fearfully high infant death rate of the 
créches and orphanages of the city. Here Dr. Desjardins points out the 
infant mortality rate in 1925 was 526.3 per 1,000 births against a five year 
average of 579 per 1,000 births. If allowance in the city rate be made for 
this tragically heavy contribution from the institutions, the rate for 1925 be- 
comes 137.9 per 1,000 births. Two baby welfare and maternal assistance dis- 
pensaries have been established and have played a large part in the pro- 
gress in Three Rivers in infant health. The efficacy of the dispensary 
work cannot be better gauged than by the fact that only 8.5% of the infant 
deaths in the city occurred among the babies registered at the Centre. 

Medical inspection of schools, dental services, and public health nurs- 
ing services are also covered in the report. An interesting paragraph on 
housing, and most informative section on the milk supply of the city are 
also included in this very commendable report. 


St. Justine Hospital, Montreal, Eighteenth Annual Report. 

In a previous issue, considerable space was given to a statement on 
the origin and work of this Montreal institution. Its excellent annual 
report for 1925 has just come to hand, and affords an adequate commentary 
on the effort being made by. one section of the French-speaking population 
of Montreal to meet the community needs. 

In the Social Service Department, a large amount of child welfare 
work has been carried on in the past year, through the combined services 
of a hospital visiting committee, and home visits by the nurses attached to 
this service. The voluntary visitors call at the homes of well children, over 
2 years of age, who have been successfully discharged from hospital care. 
The visiting nurses (whose total visits numbered 2,160 in 1925), cover all 
cases of children, leaving the hospital under treatment, all children under 
two discharged, and special cases assigned to their care through the 
dispensary service. An interesting and valuable innovation has been the 
inclusion of a course of lectures on social service in the instruction course 
of the student nurses. In addition to home visits 770 children were treated 
at the dispensary. 

There is evident in the report of this section of the hospital’s work, a 
tendency towards a reference of much family work, where purely social 
service as distinct from health or medical service is required, to this wing 
of the St. Justine’s activity. 

Several members of the St. Justine Board are members of the French- 
speaking Section. We congratulate them upon the excellent: work ac- 
complished in the past year and assure them of the pleasure it gives Coun- 
cil members to have them associated in our general programme, 
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Office Jottings 


THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE. 


The sterilization of the feebleminded has been brought to the fore 
again in England by the publication in the London Times, of the following 
appeal signed by some of the leading medical men of the United Kingdom. 

“Sir,—According to the last annual reports, there are in Great Britain 
over 201,000 mentally affected individuals. Of these, over 51,000 are con- 
genital mental defectives, for many hundreds of whom no vacancies in ex- 
isting institutions are available. In addition, there are many mentally de- 
ficient individuals who are taken care of by relatives or friends, so that the 
above appalling figures are by no means comprehensive. 

We are strongly of the opinion that in the interests of those affected, 
as well as of the State, all these individuals should be prevented from prop- 
agating their species. It is said by some that segregation alone would be 
all that is necessary, but it is impossible to segregate all mental defectives. 
We are of the opinion that the only effective means of preventing propaga- 
tion is by sterilization. It is a very simple operation which, while prevent- 
ing reproduction, in no way interferes with the ordinary habits of life. 
For this reason such a precautionary measure would, in a considerable 
proportion of cases, obviate the necessity for institutional treatment of 
either sex. 

The Legislature rarely acts until a demand comes from the people. 
Surely the available facts are sufficiently strong to call for legislation on 
this question for the future good of the nation. 

We are faithfully yours, 
William Arbuthnot Lane, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
Bruce Bruce-Porter, M.D. 
Alfred Fripp, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
James Dundas Grant, M.D., F.R.C.S 
Rk. A. Gibbons, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Thomas Horder, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
James Purves Stewart, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
T. E. Knowles Stansfield, M.B., C.M. 
George Robertson Turner, F.R.C.S. 
John Thomson-Walker, C.M., F.R.C.S.” 


Financing Federation in Montreal. 


Of $475,000 collected in the 1925 campaign in Montreal, only 8 of 1% 
was still outstanding, which according to “Dividends” the quarterly bulle- 
tin of the Council of Social Agencies, would appear to constitute a record 
for North America. Of $490,000 subscribed in 1926, only $79,682 had still 
to come in on June 15th. Considering that two quarterly “pay days”, July 
Ist and October Ist were still to come, it appears as if the excellent 1925 
record would be equalled or bettered in 1926. 

The administration of the agencies would appear to be exceptionally 
well managed. At December 3lst, 1925, 22 of the 30 agencies had under- 
expended their budgets by $7,238 while the other 8 over-expended theirs by 
$1,428, so that a net saving of $5,810 was available for the credit: of Feder- 
ation’s 1926 requirements, 
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Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health League. 


The Montreal Health League has issued its Second Annual Report, 
signed by the Managing Director, Dr. A. Grant Fleming, to whom the 
Council is so greatly indebted for his generous work, as Convener of the 
Child Hygiene Section. 

Educational activities in the past year include weekly health articles 
in the Montreal press, formal addresses to interested groups, “Health in the 
Home” group instruction to classes of women, publication of a text book 
for this course, entitled “Health in the Home,” and distribution of a book- 
plate, with a set of Health Rules printed thereon to every school child in 
Montreal. In co-operation with a Social Hygiene Committee a Special 
Health Speakers’ Service has been organized to reach the youth of the 
city. 

One of the most important achievements of the League, in conjunction 
with some fifty other organizations was the campaign resulting in the 
enactment of the Milk By-Law which came into force in May, 1926. 

Surveys inaugurated include one on housing which has led to the study 
of a proper housing law for the city and one on Tuberculosis deaths, which 
has resulted in the completion of a reliable body of data along which the 
future intensive work of the League can be directed. 

An extensive tuberculosis field service employing six public health 
nurses has been developed, supervising the homes of cases attending the 
3ruchesi Institute, the Royal Victoria, the Herzl Dispensary and private 
physicians. Nursing attendance is provided, on reference, by the V.O.N. 

In co-operation with the Old Brewery Mission, health instruction was 
given at their summer camp. By a similar co-operative agreement with 
the Protestant Board of School Commissioners, and the Child Welfare 
Association, a Summer Day Camp was established for physically handi- 
capped school children. An energetic campaign for diphtheria immuniza- 
tion was carried on, last autumn, with very encouraging results. An Eng- 
glish Demonstration Health Area has been established with headquarters 
on Coursol Street. 

There can be no doubt that the Montreal Health League is making an 
enormous contribution to the solution of that city’s great health problem, 
which solution in the words of the Chairman of the League, Sir Arthur 
Currie, “will be well on the way when our housing conditions are made 
right, when our new health by-laws are enforced, when our school health 
service is fully developed and when all existing activities are brought to 
the point where they cover the entire city and all age groups and industry 
is included.” 5 


TUBERCULOSIS AND CHILD HEALTH. 


From an intensive study of 295 cases of 562 tuberculosis deaths in the 
City of Montreal, the Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health League has 
published the following conclusions : 

“1, This group of 295 cases coincides with the annual vital statistics 
in regard to percentages of sex, age and marital condition, i.e. shows a 
larger percentage of deaths amongst women, and the largest number oc- 
curring in the 20-29 years group. 

2. The death rate is not unduly influenced by migration into the city. 
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3. The pulmonary type of the disease is responsible for over three- 
quarters of the deaths. 

4. That 66% of the cases visit a doctor for the first time within a year 
of their death ; 63% in pulmonary cases. 
5. Adult men and married women are the slowest in consulting a phy- 
sician. 

6. Approximately 60% of cases are under the care of private phy- 
sicians and 40% under the care of a dispensary. 

7. One-third of the homes were supervised by Public Health Nurses. 

8. A large percentage of cases work up until a short time before death. 

9. Apparent source in 25% of all cases was a previous case in the home. 

10. Contacts are supervised in less than half the cases. 

11. About half the contacts are supervised by private physicians, the 
remainder by dispensaries. 

12. There are 524 contacts under 16 years of age; 382 of these are con- 
tacts of 221 pulmonary cases. 

13. Thirty-nine homes were dirty, and in 36, care had not been taken 
during the patient’s lifetime.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Teaching International Relations. 

1. Suggested outline for Teaching the World Court. 

2. International Guide to Material Descriptive of Many Lands and 
Peoples. 

3. A Study Course on the Work of the League (and Associated Or- 
ganizations). 

Three excellent pamphlets, for the instruction and assistance of teach- 
ers or group leaders. Published by the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, 6 East 39th St., New York. 

Everyday Psychology in the Nursery. 

A selection from courses given under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety of Day Nurseries and published by The National League for Health, 
Maternity and Child Welfare, 117 Piccadilly W., London W. 

Mothercraft. 

A selection from courses of lectures on Infant Care published by the 
National League for Health, Maternity and Child Welfare. 

Some Problems of Feeding in Home Office Schools. 

A valuable paper by Dr. G. H. Culverwell, Medical Inspector of the 
Children’s Branch of the Home Office, published by H.M. Stationery Office, 
London. 

Psychological Tests of Educable Ability. 

Because of frequent inquiries for literature along these lines, attention 
is directed again towards this excellent publication of H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1925, being the report to the Board of Education of the Consultative 
Committee on Psychological Tests of Educable Ability, and their possible 
use in the public system of education. 

Juvenile Employment. 

First annual report of the London Advisory Council for Juvenile Em- 

ployment, published by H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
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A Study in Vocational Guidance. 

The excellent report of the study just carried out by the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board and the National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, H.M. Stationery Office, London. 


Maternal Mortality. 

In. view of the apparent increase in maternal mortality in Canada, 
mention is made of the series of excellent reports on this subject made to 
the British Ministry of Health, 1924, by Dr. Janet Campbell. The reports 
are in three sections, dealing respectively with the education of the medical 
student, the training of the midwife in obstetrics, and the causes of ex- 
cessive maternal mortality and the means of its reduction. Published by 
H.M. Stationery Office, London. 

Concerning Parents——A symposium (284 pages), published by the 
New Republic, Inc., 421 West 21st St., New York, $1.00. “Fathers and 
mothers are beginning to realize that parenthood is a vocation and that its 
responsibilities can be met adequately only by those who bring to it an 
educational equipment, sufficient for the task.” This compilation of excel- 
lent articles is an admirable contribution to the “educational equipment,” 
of the individual parent cited in this quotation from the introduction. Well 
written, by representative and authoritative contributors, easily and logical- 
ly arranged in short chapters, impressed in forcible and attractive language, 
it is a book that can be commended to that greatest force in the society of 
this or any state,—the average parent in the average home. 


The Unmarried Mother and Her Child.—(In England and Wales, 22 
pages).—A short summary of the present situation, published by the 
Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child, 117 Picadilly W., Lon- 
don.. The illegitimacy rate in England and Wales, which rose during the 
war, has now decreased slightly remaining at about 4% to 5%. The effect 
however of a more humane attitude and the extension of health services to 
mother and child is resulting in a most satisfying and steady decrease in 
the death rate of children born out of wedlock. This rate has fallen steadily 
from 203 per 1,000 births in 1917 to 139 per 1,000. 

This brochure summarizes the law existing at present, the provisions of 
the Poor Law Guardians, Hostel facilities, non-Institutional Care and the 
Adoption system. Due to the heavy session of the present British Parlia- 
ment, the Council has not proceeded this year with its proposed amend- 
ments to the British Act. 

The Influence of Employment upon the Fertility of Women.—An in- 
teresting and valuable commentary, based partially on summaries of the 
British Government Census Extracts on the Fertility of Marriage. An 
especially interesting piece of data is that showing by occupation, the birth 
rate, among married working women under 45 years of age.—Lead article 
in the Statistical Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 5, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Courses in Social Work.—The 1926-27 Announcement of the McGill 
School for Social Workers is now available on application to the Secretary, 
Miss Elaine Gnaedinger, Arts Building, McGill University. 

The Calendar of the Department of Social Services, University of 
Toronto, 1926-27 is available upon application to the Department, 79 St, 
George St., Toronto. 
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Social Work in Montreal in 1925.—The annual report of the thirty 
social agencies in financial federation in Montreal——Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, Forum Bldg., Montreal. 


All Toronto Social Welfare Conference.—An excellent summary of the 
papers and discussion at this interesting and profitable meeting is con- 
tained in the June-July issue of Social Welfare, (Metropolitan Bldg., To- 
ronto). The symposium is a valuable contribution to the Canadian “Case 
Work” literature. 


Proceedings 1925.—Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers. 
Issued by the Department of Health for Canada, Sec. Judge Ethel Mac- 
Lachlan, Court House, Regina, Sask. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Canada, 1925.—Preliminary report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Social Problems of Migrating Children.—A reprint (12 pages) of an 
interesting paper read at the First-General Congress on Child Welfare in 
Geneva, and published by the International Migration Service, 10 Rue de 
la Bourse, Geneva. (U.S.A. Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York.) 


The Purpose and Scope of Visiting Teacher Work.—Howard W. Nudd, 
Director Public Education Association, City of New York. (30 pages). 


The Visiting Teacher.—Jane F. Culbert, Secretary National Commit- 
tee on Visiting Teachers (U.S.A.) (10. pages). 


Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Classroom.—Bernard Glueck, 
M.D., Director Bureau of Children’s Guidance, New York City. (16 pages). 

These three excellent pamphlets all dealing with a subject under very 
active discussion in Canada at present are published by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd St., New York. 


Annual Report, Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health 
League, 9 Coursol St., Montreal. 


Child Welfare in Belgium. 

Oeuvre National de l’Enfance (31 pages).—A summary, 1926, of the 
working of the Sept. 5, 1919 Act in Belgium and developments which have 
taken place under ‘this legislation. Published. by the Oeuvre National de 
l’Enfance, 67 Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels. 


School-Girl Brides: Published by the Women’s Protective Association, 320 
Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio, March, 1926. 


Survey of Educational Facilities. for Crippled Children in New York State: 
by J. S. Orleans, Educational Measurements Bureau, State Department 
of Education. University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 835, 
Albany. 


Health Books: A Bibliography on public health and allied topics, compiled 
by the American Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York, May, 1926. 


The Part-Time School and the Problem Child: An investment in social in- 
surance by Emily G, Palmer and Irvin S. Noall. Division of Voca- 
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tional Education of the University of California and of the State 
Board of Education, Bulletin No. 18, Berkeley, Calif., April, 1926. 


Children’s Social Concepts: A study of their nature and development, by 
Hyman Meltzer, Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 192. Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, 1925. 

A Psychological Study of Immigrant Children at Ellis Island: by Bertha 
M. Boody, Ph.D., Executive Secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York. Mental Measurement Monographs No. 
3, Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1926. 

A Medical Clinic for Dependent Children: by Horace H. Jenks, M.D., and 
John D. Donnelly, M.D., Associated Medical Clinic of Philadelphia. 
Child Health Bulletin, (New York), May, 1926. 

The Nurse’s Part in a State Program for Prenatal Care: by Carolyn 
Conant Van Blarcom. Child Health Bulletin, American Child Health 
Association, (New York), May, 1926. 

Sight Conservation from the Standpoint of the Elementary Principal: by 
Nathan Peyser, Public School No. 181, Brooklyn, N.Y. School and 
Society (New York), May 29, 1926. 

Some Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency: by Neva R. Deardorff, Executive 
Secretary, Children’s Commission, Pennsylvania. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), 
May, 1926. 

The Behaviour of the Pre-School Child: by Ruth R. Pearson, University 
of Minnesota. The American Journal of Sociology. (University of 
Chicago), May, 1926. 

Mental Hygiene (New York), for April, 1926, contains the following ar- 
ticles on child welfare : 

1. Practical Aspects of Parental Love: by Esther Loring Richards, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, John Hopkins University. 

2. Mental Health in Childhood: by Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D., Med- 
ical Director, Bureau of Children’s Guidance, New York City. 

3. The Child Factor in the Teacher-Pupil Relationship: by E. Van 
Norman Emery, M.D., Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Los Angeles. 

. Community of Child Guidance: by Ralph P. Truitt, M.D., Director, 
Division on the Prevention of Delinquency, the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. 

5. Psychiatric Examination of a Child: Prepared by the Division on 
the Prevention of Delinquency of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

. Social Adjustment of Moron Girls: by Eleanor Rowland Wem- 
bridge, Psychologist, Women’s Protective Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

7. Educating the Dependent Child: by Alberta S. B. Guibord, M.D., 
Psychiatrist, The Church Home Seniety and Boston State Hospital. 

Report of the Health Section of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations held at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 21-24, 1925. Published by 
the American Child Health Association and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York. 
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Publications of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 


. Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
. The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
. 6. A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
*No. 7. Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards 
of Placement, and Model Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 
— 8. A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 
*No. 9, The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 

No. 10. Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 

No. 11. Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 

*No, 12. The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and 
Industry, 1924. 

No. 13. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 

No. 14. Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Prob- 
lem of Canada, 1924, together with the Immigrant Children’s Protection 
Act of Ontario, 1924. 

No. 15. Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2—A summary of Represent- 
ative Canadian Opinion, the British Government’s Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee Report and Recent Progressive Developments in the Canadian 
Government Policy, 1925. 

Proceedings and Papers, Fourth Annual Canadian Conference on Child 
Welfare, Winnipeg, 1923. 

*No. 16..Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special 
Care, 1925. 

No. 17. The Juvenile Court in Canada—Origin, Underlying Principles, 
Governing Legislation and Practice, 1925. 

No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 

No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25 and Recommenda- 
tions 1925-30. 

No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1920-5. 

No. 22. The Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in 
the Province of Quebec, 1926. 

No. 26. Progress 1920-5 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Wel- 
fare Legislation, 1926. 

No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabilitation, Legisla- 
tion, 1926. 

No. 28. Child-Placing (Six Papers), 1926. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, 26, 27 and 28 are reprints of addresses presented at the Fifth 
Annual Conference at Ottawa, 1925. 

Proceedings and Papers, Fifth Annual Canadian Conference on Child Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, 1925. 

Canadian Child Welfare News, Published Quarterly, on Fifteenth of Febru- 
ary, May, August and November. 

No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions, August 
ist, 1926. 


No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s 
Adherence to the International Child Labor Conventions, Aug. 1, 1926. (Chart). 


ie ALL PUBLICATIONS FREE TO COUNCIL MEMBERS.— 
WILL YOU GET US A NEW MEMBER TODAY? 








Canadian Council on Child CHelfare 


408 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child 
Welfare Workers, convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal De- 


partment of Health. 
OBJECTS: 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal 
Department of Health, and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 

(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or 
May, of each year. 

(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The 
Child in Industry, Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of 
Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child. 

(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of 
the Federal Department of Health, and the Council’s constituent 
bodies. 

(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Wel- 
fare as may be recommended from time to time by the Executive or 
any sub-committee thereof. 

2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 

3. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies, 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The membership shall be of two groups, Institutional and Individual. 

(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or 
group having the progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included 
in their program, articles of incorporation, or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or 
engaged in Child Welfare work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual 
is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 

(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all 
meetings of the Council. 

FEES: 


1. National Organizations, Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 

2. Provincial Organizations, Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 

3. Municipal Organizations, Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 

4. Individual Members, Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be 
grouped, according to their registration with the Treasurer. 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence and such other publications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE, 1925-26. 


Past President—Mr. A. P. Paget, Governing Council:— 

Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 
President—Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C. 
Ont. Miss Jean Browne, Toronto, Ont. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Professor E. D. MacPhee, Toronto, 


Montreal, 3 Or. . nt. 
Visheria, — 5 > Mr. = C. MacLean, M.A., Ottawa, 
nt. 


Hon. Treasurer—Mme Jules Tessier, D. B. Harkness, Toronto, Ont. 


Quebec, P.Q. : Mrs. R. J. Macdonald, Saskatoon, 
Executive Secretary—Miss Charlotte 
Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Sask. 
Judge Emily Murphy, Edmonton, 
Chairman French-Speaking Section— Alta. 


Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Rev. Joseph Haley, Toronto, Ont. 
Mme Gerin-LaJjoie, Montreal, Que. 
Dr. C. A. Baragar, Brandon, Man. 
Mrs. Sidney Small, Toronto, Ont. 
Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S 


Mme P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 
Chairman Child Hygiene—Dr. Grant 
Fleming, Montreal, Que. 
The Child in Industry—Judge Helen 
G. MacGill, Vancouver, B.C. 
Education and Recreation—Miss H. 


Dykeman, St. John, N.B. 

The Child in Need of Special Care— 
Robert E. Mills, M.A., Toronto, 
Ont. 

The Ethical and Spiritual Develop- 
ment of the Child—Dr.. Hugh 
Dobson, Regina, Sask. 


Miss ao G. Wilson, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. 

Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. Thos. Menzies, Victoria, B.C. 


Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Regina, 
Sask. 


Mrs. Edith Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, 
Man. 





